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The Ldbor- Management 
Revolution of 1947 


By MARTIN DODGE 
Dodge and Mugridge, New York City 


WISCONSIN LABOR PAPER prints the 

story of a widow, who complaining 
over the complicated forms she had to fill 
out to secure compensation benefits, fin- 
ally wrote the state authorities, “I some- 
times almost wish I had my husband back 
again.” 

A certain confusion of values seems 
similarly to characterize those leaders of 
labor who predicted the complete destruc- 
tion of unionism if the Taft-Hartley bill 
became law, but upon its passage 
promptly exercised their economic power 
through free collective bargaining to es- 
tablish a new high in labor benefits. 

Columbus may have started the prac- 
tice of going East by sailing West, but the 
backers of the Management-Labor Law 
have given this paradox a modern fillip. 
Evidence multiplies that the aims of the 
Act are being achieved more by its avoid- 
ance than its observation. 

The fact is that those who have longed 
for legislation to put labor in its place now 
find that the new law has put labor in 
their lap. The occasion, however, is not 
one for petting. The condition is not uni- 
lateral. If management finds a new inde- 
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DODGE became manager of the Industrial 
Bureau of the New York Merchants Associa- 
tion during World War |. During 1932-33 
Dr. Dodge served as staff executive of the 
Young Committee of the Federal Reserve 
System, whose study of the railroads became 
the basis of a new RFC policy which aided 
recovery. From 1933-40 Dodge was a part- 
ner in a number of public relations firms. 
Since 1940 he has had his own public rela- 
tions business, and since 1944 has been edi- 
tor of D-M Digest, the fortnightly digest of 
the labor press. 


pendence under the Taft-Hartley Act, it 
will certainly find a larger measure of 
responsibility. But if under the new law 
labor has to stand more on its own feet, it 
may find the exercise a genuine muscle 
builder. 

It is now apparent that labor’s show of 
power during the period following V-] 
Day actually revealed its weaknesses, It 
had neglected its public relations. Its 
strategy had outdistanced its rank-and- 
file support. And its generals had mis- 
taken the cover of the law for the hand of 
justice and the substance of virtue. 

Two things have more recently demon- 
strated the immaturity of the labor move- 
ment—the unwillingness of its leaders to 
admit the excesses that brought forth the 
new order and their juvenile display of 
petulance that anything like the Taft- 
Hartley measure needed even to be con- 
sidered. Feverish plans now under way to 
“punish” every legislator who had the 
slightest hand in putting the new law on 
the books would seem at best to be a 
negative approach to labor statesman- 
ship. 

A cue to the underlying reasons for 
these conditions may be found in a senti- 
ment expressed by Woodrow Wilson— 
benevolence never made a man nor an in- 
stitution. The Wagner law was certainly 
a kind of benevolence. Granting all the 
conditions that led to its enactment, its 
current emasculation may prove to be 
labor’s greatest blessing in disguise. 

A period of befuddlement is inevitable. 
Bearing in mind that organized labor has 
been headed by men who are better at 
building unions than running them, lead- 
ers are naturally non-plussed when they 
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are denied accustomed sponsorship in the 
high places of government and must jus- 
tify acts wholly on their merits. Their 
natural inclination, like that of an ob- 
durate child, is to strike out at somebody 
rather than to ponder their shortcomings 
or revise their aims. 

Confusion in appraising the relative 
positions of labor and management under 
the new law arises in part from the fact 
that the publicity campaign that raged 
while the measure was still pending was 
directed more at undermining and dis- 
qualifying the witnesses than expounding 
or criticizing the features of the bill. 
“Don’t bea NAM fool” added no more to 
our understanding of this important legis- 
lation than the allegation that opposition 
toit was largely Communist-inspired. 


Labor Is On the Defensive 


Now that the measure has become the 
law of the land, sober reflection has set in 
inmany quarters. In Racine, Wisconsin, 
Loren Norman, editor of one of the few 
joint AFL-CIO organs published in the 
country, laments that after riding high 
for a decade, labor is now on the defen- 
sive. He quickly adds that the blame is 
labor’s for neglecting the economy as a 
whole and concentrating on the narrow 
interests of particular groups. “Labor 
needs a breadth of feeling for the nation 
as a whole,” he says, “for labor is now be- 
yond the days when it could obtain bene- 
fits for one craft at the expense of the 
general population.” 

That part of the general population 
that constitutes labor’s rank and file must 
also not be the victim of misguided union 
officials, says the editor of Toledo’s Union 
Leader (AFL). “We have openly 
charged,” he writes, “that the Republican 
party leaders and spokesmen are drunk 
with political power since the last elec- 
tion. Well, by the same token, we can 
safely say the same about some of labor’s 
elected officials. . .. It is about time that a 
few of these dictatorial guys take stock 
of their own arrogant and domineering 
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attitude and realize that in organized 
labor we have a reputation for democratic 
action to uphold.” 

Further realization that a membership 
organization can permanently thrive only 
if it has the support of its members is seen 
in the expression of labor writer O. J. 
Pecord who says, “Instead of excusing 
ourselves and presenting alibis for our 
own failure, we would do better to sit 
down. and seek to discover the reasons 
why we can add wages to the worker's pay 
envelope, but have failed to add union 
thinking to his mind.” (Is this not 
strangely similar to the lot of many a cor- 
poration which has successfully flooded 
the country with its products but has so 
neglected its public responsibilities that 
it is damned as an institution? ) 

Garland Ashcraft, editor of the Cleve- 
land Union Leader, (CIO), points pro- 
foundly toa related fact—something that 
the more prominent but panicky leaders, 
if we are to judge from their published 
statements, have failed to observe: the 
rank and file of labor is not going to act 
unless they are touched. If the Taft- 
Hartley Law actually causes hardship to 
the mass of ordinary workers, then it will 
become an issue and they will rise in such 
numbers as to cause its repeal. But if they 
don’t feel the effects of it, there will be no 
issue. You can’t get anywhere, Mr. Ash- 
craft says, with union officers just talking 
to themselves. 


Some Results of the Law 


This brings us down to the basic ques- 
tion, will the Taft-Hartley Act weaken 
unionism in America. Will better leaders 
weaken unionism? Will more intelligent 
and consistent support of the rank and 
file weaken unionism? Or improvement in 
financial accounting? Or a decrease in in- 
tercine warfare? Or the elimination of the 
dry-rot medievalisms of featherbedding? 
These are some of the results almost sure 
to eventuate directly or indirectly from 
the new law. 

Consider one of the most vigorously 
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protested features of the Act—that re- 
stricting political contributions and ex- 
penditures. Much can be made of this 
prohibition as it seems to strike home at 
one of our cherished constitutional liber- 
ties (although its purpose, as in the case 
of similar limitations on corporations, is 
to protect our political liberties against 
the exercise of large aggregations of capi- 
tal: the treasuries of several unions ex- 
ceed those of most corporations). In case 
this provision is declared unconstitu- 
tional, the experience is certain to alert 
labor to an awareness of its political op- 
portunities. But if the courts find it valid, 
that will just as certainly mobilize labor 
to circumvent it. 


Labor in Politics 


In anticipation of either outcome the 
drums are already beating with unaccus- 
tomed vigor. Even the historical attitude 
of the AFL against entangling political 
alliances is in for a change. The 1948 
campaign is now high on its agenda. And 
spurred by the Act’s prohibition, obscure 
AFL labor papers are going out of their 
way to take a political stand. Meanwhile, 
the already politically active CIO, besides 
speeding up the PAC dollar-a-member 
drive, is taking the judicial question into 
its own hands. Philip Murray, in his ca- 
pacity as President of the United Steel- 
workers, while professing devotion to the 
law of the land, declares that the law 
which controls in this case is not the 
Taft-Hartley Act but the Constitution of 
the United States. In apparent violation 
of the Act, he has accordingly caused 
funds of the United Steelworkers to be 
expended through their official organ in 
support of a specific candidate for office. 
Other unions have done the same thing. 
Thus labor’s political activities are being 
magnified, not lessened. 

Their actual effectiveness is still to be 
determined, for it is a deep-seated tradi- 
tion in America that the voter in the 
voting booth marks his ballot as he will. 
And Mr. Ashcraft is not the only one who 


knows that when the voter’s preference js 
recorded it is much more likely to reflect 
his own grass-roots situation than dicta. 
tion from any higher eminence, labor or 
otherwise. Surely proof is lacking that 
unionism imperiled by Section 304 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act. 

Consider the Communist issue, another 
section which has caused heated objec. 
tions in union circles, both right and left. 
wing. Every good union man as well as 
every informed citizen knows that the 
Communists mean no good for the Ameri- 
can labor movement. If some way could 
be devised for completely ridding union. 
ism of Communism, organized labor 
would surely benefit. The specific provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act regarding 
Communists should therefore disturb the 
true unionist not at all, although such 
prohibitions are at variance with the 
American tradition of giving undesirables 
enough rope to hang themselves. 

As a matter of practice, however, these 
provisions will probably have little direct 
effect. Since it is Communist doctrine that 
the end justifies the means, the Commun- 
ists now in union offices will doubtless 
find a way to remain there and new ones 
will acquire additional posts through use 
of the same devices. If no other means 
presents itself, Communist-controlled 
unions will simply choose not to file under 
the Act, a course which several have al- 
ready elected to follow. If this penalizes 
their activities, it will be Communism, 
not unionism, that will suffer. 

The closed shop issue lends itself to 
endless debate. On behalf of labor it can 
be said that the closed shop relieves labor 
from the constant necessity of campaign- 
ing for members, permitting it to concen- 
trate on constructive phases of labor- 
management interests. It does away with 
the kind of membership agitating that 
sometimes amounts to disruptive inci- 
dents initiated solely to give the union a 
chance to display to lukewarm prospects 
its power to help them. 

But conversely, the closed shop pro- 
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yides an umbrella under which the union 
can settle back into practices that benefit 
neither employee nor employer. An insti- 
tution that has to justify its existence on 
the basis of its merits is in the long run 
more likely to see to it that it actually 

ses those merits. What is said in 
business about competition being the life 
of trade—that it is responsible for indus- 
trial progress and the development of 
new, better and cheaper products—can 
be said with equal force about unions. If 
they have to earn the support of members, 
is it not reasonable that they will deserve 
it better? 

Although the Taft-Hartley Act forbids 
the closed shop, it gives official blessing 
totwo related institutions for which labor 
heretofore has many times had to fight 
and bleed. These are the union shop and 
the check-off. Labor may contend that 
qualification for these benefits is onerous, 
but that may be because unions have 
never had to accustom themselves to reg- 
ulations which to corporations are rou- 
tine: compare for a moment the inter- 
minable details involved in the registra- 
tion of a single security issue under the 
tules of the S.E.C.! 


Labor’s Financial Reports 


Consider the requirement for financial 
reports. Labor objects that the filing of 
regular statements gives undue advantage 
to employers by disclosing the financial 
condition and possible weakness of the 
union. Not to stress the fact that the em- 
ployer’s financial condition is usually a 
matter of public record, the financial 
strength of a union is not necessarily 
static. Assessments can change it over- 
night, and contributions from other 
unions can do likewise. This is something 
that seldom happens to an employer— 
other businesses don’t chip in financially 
to save a company that is having labor 
trouble, any more than if a new model 
fizzles or an advertising campaign proves 
tobe a flop. 


There is real possibility that having to 
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make regular financial reports will 
strengthen a union. It requires that the 
union must be more businesslike with its 
funds, put its financial house in order, 
and it will probably go a long way to 
eliminate extravagant and unaccounted 
use of union funds by not too careful or 
scrupulous officials. Many unions already 
do make regular financial reports to their 
members. None should find it distasteful 
unless the requirement reveals unsavory 
practices. And such revelation will do no 
permanent injury to unionism. The Sec- 
retary of Labor’s current decision to with- 
hold union financial reports from the pub- 
lic may alter this whole question, but it 
is not established that the Secretary's 
ruling will be sustained. 


The King Can Do Wrong! 


The Taft-Hartley Law permits the tag- 
ging of unions as well as employers for 
unfair labor practices. After twelve years 
under the Wagner Act some labor leaders 
find such provisions an affront. Some 
years ago certain members of royalty 
were similarly shocked when abandon- 
ment was forced of the doctrine that the 
King can do no wrong. In the present 
circumstance, no practice is forbidden 
which could give unions more than a tem- 
porary advantage. With the abolition of 
secondary boycotts, for instance, certain 
basically uneconomic practices become 
illegal. Their continuance would arrest 
progress, in the end harming all, includ- 
ing union members. 


High Productivity Necessary 


What really sends the shivers up and 
down the back of the labor movement is 
the ill-considered prediction that employ- 
ers will now go hog-wild in exploiting 
their every advantage under the new law 
and consequently make life miserable for 
unionists. Undoubtedly some unenlight- 
ened or embittered employers will try 
this. But they will be largely disposed of 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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WHAT ARE TODAY’S 


By REESE H. TAYLOR 


President, Union Oil Company of California 


VEN THE CASUAL READER of the busi- 

ness pages of a newspaper cannot 
help but be impressed by the apparently 
high profits being reported today by a 
majority of the nation’s leading corpo- 
rations. In most instances the companies 
reporting these increased profits are re- 
taining in the business a higher percent- 
age of the profit figure than had been the 
custom in the past. This situation has led 
many individuals and groups to express 
concern over the possible effect such 
profits and such a dividend policy might 
have on the general economy. As is al- 
ways the case when business conditions 
are subject to controversy, there are those 
who believe they can turn the situation to 
their special advantage. 

Before analyzing the amount and di- 
vision of today’s profits, it is worth while 
looking at what some of the theorists and 
pressure groups believe to be wrong with 
high earnings. Their primary line of ar- 
gument is that high profits siphon pur- 
chasing power away from the great mass 
of potential spenders and into the hands 
of a comparatively few individuals and 
corporations. It is then maintained that, 
since national prosperity is dependent 
upon mass purchasing power, such a con- 
dition is obviously bad for our economy. 
Using this thesis as a springboard they 
leap to what is an apparently sound con- 
clusion that industry could and should 
raise wages and lower prices out of that 
sum of money which is labeled profit. 
This line of reasoning lends itself very 
well to the enthusiastic promotion it is 
receiving, for its believability is based 


upon a general lack of knowledge regard- 
ing the true nature of today’s “high prof. 
its” and the corresponding need for reten. 
tion of a large portion in the business, 

It is obvious that if today’s profits are 
too high any discussion of their division 
would be purely academic. If there were 
a surplus of money available to a corpo- 
ration, there would be little difficulty in 
arriving at a distribution satisfactory to 
all concerned. Investors would be given 
an added incentive to supply funds for 
the tools needed by industry, adequate 
amounts could be retained in the business 
and employees would benefit as would the 
general public. On the other hand if the 
figure marked “profits” does not repre- 
sent money that management can distrib- 
ute to the shareholder-owner, since a por- 
tion of that amount must be retained in 
the business for the company to continue 
its operations, then its division becomes 
a matter of considerable importance to 
management, shareholders, employees 
and the public. 

In the light of conditions as they exist 
today an examination of industries’ book- 
keeping procedures will make it amply 
clear why these indicated profit figures 
must be high if the nation is to prosper, 
and why a great percentage must be re- 
tained by business. 

Certain accounting principles and pro- 
cedures have become standardized over a 
period of years and are generally accepted 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
established practice is for a business to 
deduct from gross earnings each year 
amounts calculated to be necessary to re- 
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place obsolete and worn-out equipment as 
well as the raw materials that have been 
consumed. In this manner the life of the 
company is perpetuated. However, the 
allowable percentage set aside in each in- 
stance is based upon the original cost of a 
plant or unit at the time of purchase and 
the original cost of acquiring and devel- 
oping of raw material reserves, and not 
the amount which may be required to re- 
place them. 

A glance at any of the Department of 
Labor’s commodity indices will suffice to 
prove that for the consumer the dollar 
todav will not purchase as much as it did 
five, ten or twenty years ago. As a matter 
of fact between 1939, which was not a 
low cost year, and 1947 the average price 
ofall commodities had nearly doubled. As 
an item of further interest to manage- 
ment in its problem of replacing facilities, 
wage and salary increases during the 
same period had more than equalled the 
rise in commodity prices. 


The Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


As a unit of exchange the dollar will 
purchase no more for a corporation than 
it will for an individual. The buyer of a 
new house or automobile realizes that to- 
day he must pay a greater number of dol- 
lars for his purchase than he did pre- 
viously. Therefore it is perfectly obvious 
that industry will have to pay more for 
its automobiles, buildings, machinery and 
so on as they become obsolete and worn 
out. 

These increased costs are amply docu- 
mented by work now being done by the 
oil industry. Refinery equipment, which 
before the war could be built at a cost of 
$400 per barrel of capacity, now costs 
more than $1,000 per barrel. Formerly a 
mile of pipeline could be laid for $12,000; 
it now takes $30,000 to do the same job. 
The cost of building a service station has 
more than doubled. Replacing a barrel of 
oil lifted from the ground has reached the 
point where it requires almost three times 
asmuch money as it did a few years ago. 
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In comparing industries’ bookkeeping 
provisions for depletion and deprecia- 
tion with the additional amounts that 
must be spent to actually effect replace- 
ment today, it becomes apparent that be- 
cause of today’s inflation the system 
which industry uses in reporting profits 
in many cases is misleading. For a com- 
pany to make a profit at the expense of 
using up the materials and equipment 
which enable it to do business is an ab- 
surdity unless that company is in the 
process of liquidation. The tools and ma- 
terials that a company uses in production 
must be replaced at the prices existing 
when replacement becomes necessary. 
This is a very real cost of doing business. 

Because of these inflationary condi- 
tions current provisions for depletion and 
depreciation do not provide sums suffi- 
cient to meet this cost of doing business. 
It. is evident that a percentage of the 
profit dollar will have to be retained to 
furnish these replacements to the extent 
that the amounts set aside are unable to 
do so. 

The proportionate amount of profit 
that must be retained in the business 
rather than distributed as dividends to 
shareholders can perhaps best be ex- 
plained by going over the pertinent sec- 
tions of a typical large corporation’s an- 
nual report and evaluating them by com- 
parison to today’s costs of replacement. 


Method of Computing Corporation 
Earnings 


A typical large oil corporation’s earn- 
ings can be derived by taking the average 
of the combined annual statements of 30 
oil companies for 1946 as compiled by the 
Chase National Bank. This average com- 
pany would have had total receipts of 
$251,600,000. Operating costs would take 
care of $184,000,000 of this amount and 
provision for depletion, depreciation and 
amortization would have amounted to 
$25,400,000. Other amounts would have 
been deducted for taxes, interest on debt 
and so on before a net profit figure of 


$25,430,000 was reached. Of this amount 
$14,400,000 would be retained in the 
business and the remainder distributed as 
dividends. 

It has already been proven that the 
amount set aside for depreciation and de- 
pletion will not be sufficient for this pur- 
pose, but by adding together many of the 
factors that go into replacement it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a rough indication of 
what additional funds may be necessary 
in the case of this illustrative company. 
The major items of expense connected 
with the construction of any plant facili- 
ties are labor and materials, and the vol- 
ume of materials used would come under 
the general headings of metal and metal 
products, and building material. 


Increased Costs vs. Profit 


From 1939 to the end of 1946 the 
wages and salaries paid to labor had in- 
creased 92%. The cost of metal and metal 
products had gone up 48%, while build- 
ing materials had risen 89%. From these 
figures it would be a very conservative es- 
timate to say that replacement costs had 
increased from 60 to 70% over 1939. As 
has already been pointed out, the cost of 
replacing a barrel of crude oil lifted from 
the ground had almost tripled during the 
same period of time. Now if the 60% to 
70% increase in replacement cost plus 


the additional amounts necessary to jp. 
sure continuing supplies of crude oil ar 
added to the twenty-five million dolly 
fund for depletion and depreciation, it j 
abundantly apparent that considerable 
amounts of additional capital will } 
needed by this company to actually effeg 
replacement at today’s higher costs, 
great are increased costs, in fact, that ij 
is quite conceivable that even the $14. 
000,000 retained out of profit might no 
be sufficient for this purpose. 


Fallacy of “Huge Profits” 


It would not be logical to assume that 
industry can make “huge profits” on the 
one hand and on the other be forced to 
spend a substantial portion of that 
amount just to remain in business. It is 
obvious that the word “profit” today does 
not mean only the money that can be dis. 
tributed to the owners. Business’ book- 
keeping procedures and the rulings of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue do not take 
cognizance of the effect of today’s infla- 
tionary condition on industry’s reported 
profits to the extent that some companies 
reporting profits actually may be liqui- 
dating their assets. 

What the public has been led to believe 
are exceptionally high earnings are in fact 
an inflationary myth—and a dangerous 
one that must be explained to the people. 


REEsE H. Taytor was born in 1900, attended Los Angeles 
High, Cornell University, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California. For the next 16 years he worked in the 
steel business. When he was only 38 years old the Directors of 
Union Oil Company offered him the job of president of that 
company and he accepted. He introduced to Union Oil among 
other things the management policy of daily executive com- 
mittee meetings and a highly praiseworthy company attitude 
toward public relations. He was the recipient of the 1946 
award of the American Council on Public Relations given to 
the person in America who contributed most educationally 
and scientifically to public relations during the year. 
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CLEVERLY WRITTEN ARTICLE titled 

“Public Relations” written by Tim- 
othy G. Turner in the August 10, 1947, 
issue of the Los Angeles Times has come 
to our attention. Mr. Turner is on the 
side of the angels but he is not fully in- 
formed about his subject. 

He makes the very good point that the 
antics of Press Agent John W. Meyer, the 
Howard Hughes “‘public relations” man 
in the recent scandal are, in Mr. Turner’s 
words, “A reductio ad absurdum of public 
relations.” 

Unfortunately this is used as the 
springboard for an attack on public rela- 
tions generally. It is a good-natured at- 
tack which pays proper justice to the pio- 
neering work done by the late Ivy L. Lee 
but accuses the profession of having a 
split personality. 

The “schizophrenia” is described by 
Mr. Turner as taking two directions: 

“Tn one it has swung back to its original 
form, press agentry more or less of the 
circus variety. . . . In the other it has be- 
come academic.” 

Meeting a criticism of that kind is a 
difficult task because it is a charge that 
more or less contradicts itself. The truth 
is that the so-called ‘‘academic” school of 
public relations men are the ones who are 
conscious of ethical values and the need 
for establishing public relations on a 
sound professional basis. 

Mr. Turner praises the professional 
manner in which Ivy L. Lee operated, 
acting in matters of public relations as a 
lawyer acts in legal matters. Lee by and 
large argued that honesty is the best pol- 
icy. He helped corporations by teaching 
them to open up, not to conceal.” 

Now that is the very approach which 
Mr. Turner criticizes as “academic.” 

In academic circles the progress of 
public relations has been slow and diffi- 
cult. Actually, it has been the entry of 
“practical” men into the academic field 


which has resulted in the gains that have 
been made. Slowly courses on “public re- 
lations” are being established in the col- 
leges and universities. Professional or- 
ganizations in the field have been formed 
and two of the largest are even now bring- 
ing about a consolidation. Objective of 
these professional organizations is to 
maintain public relations practice at a 
high level of ethical and sound technical 
standards. The “personal puff and cheap 
ballyhoo” which Mr. Turner decries can 
only be counteracted through education 
of management, training of workers in the 
field to understand the importance of 
ethical practice and expert technique. 

Another charge Mr. Turner makes is 
that “tyros are getting out books about 
it.” There have not been more than a 
dozen books published in the past five 
years devoted to public relations. Of the 
dozen or so additional books written on 
publicity all of them have been written by 
men who were successful in this field, one 
of them by an editor of the Vew York 
Times. 

There are a few other minor errors of 
fact in Mr. Turner’s column. Ivy L. Lee 
was not the first to use the term “public 
relations.” Harwood L. Childs discovered 
that it was used before the turn of the 
century and quotes a speech by Theodore 
N. Vail of the Bell Telephone Company 
titled “Public Relations” delivered in 
1909. 

Neither is it correct that Lee concealed 
the source of his releases. To the contrary 
he was always very careful to identify 
the source and went so far as to make 
speeches telling the world that was the 
necessary thing to do. 

Despite these minor lapses, Mr. Turn- 
er’s column is a constructive one; and we 
applaud his effort to expose the charla- 
tans who operate under the public rela- 
tions banner without any right to do so. 

V.L.R. 


What Is Wrong 


— WITH MANAGEMENT'S PUBLIC RELATIONS: 


By J. M. TRICKETT 


Dean of School of Management, Golden Gate College, San Francisco 


I’ WE WERE TO QUESTION a significant 
portion of the public as to whether or 
not business management, generally, has 
done an effective job of building good 
public relations, I’m sure that we should 
get an emphatic, “No!” Yet, in the past 
few years, management has been trying, 
trying by various means, to improve this 
situation. What is wrong? Who, if any- 
one, is at fault? 

I concur in the opinion that manage- 
ment itself is at fault—first, for its lack 
of perception of the real problems in- 
volved and, second, for the methods and 
men it has used to do its public relations 
job. But what of the public relations “ex- 
perts” or specialists? Haven’t they helped 
management’s public relations? Yes, they 
have helped; but they, too, have been at 
fault—they have not effectively done 
their job of educating, indoctrinating, 
and motivating the men of management; 
they have not made management more 
public relations minded, more aware of 
the public relations value of its acts and 
decisions; and they have not always been 
fully aware of current management prob- 
lems and their ramifications. In the final 
analysis the only reason for the existence 
of the public relations staff specialist is to 
educate, to indoctrinate, and to motivate 
management for better public relations. 

I have been using the term manage- 
ment rather freely—perhaps it would be 
well to indicate what I mean, for this 
word is considerably misused. I am not 
talking about the economists’ abstract 
“element of production”; nor am I talk- 
ing about Labor’s “brass-hat, upper- 
class.” When I say “management,” I 
mean the men who are responsible for 
guiding, directing, and controlling an or- 
ganization or any part thereof. I should 
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like to emphasize the men, the people, the 
individuals—each of whom is subject tp 
the same personal whims, fancies, ang 
idiosyncracies as you and I,—the sam 
fears, the same phobias, and the sam 
follies. 

It is these men of management who 
have not done a good job of public rel: 
tions: they have not “sold” themselves to 
the public; they have not sold themselves 
to their governmental representatives: 
they most certainly have not sold them. 
selves to their employees. And equally in- 
portant, they have not sold their individ. 
ual companies to their governmental 
representatives nor to their employees. 
Perhaps most important of all, manage. 
ment has not sold its system of private 
enterprise. Is it any wonder that we 
should ask: What 7s wrong with manage- 
ment’s public relations? 

Thus, although we all enjoy the fruits 
of our mass-production economy, why are 
so many people suspicious of “big-busi- 
ness’? To illustrate what I mean—during 
the past year, I have come in contact with 
a number of students, most of whom are 
“G.I.’s” and all of whom are mature, 
thoughtful individuals, with considerable 
world-wide experience. They come from 
all walks of life, from all types of homes, 
from all parts of the country; in short, 
they represent a good cross-section of the 
American Public. Yet, one of the major 
surprises that I have had in dealing with 
them is their suspicion of and antipathy 
toward business—especially, what they 
term “big business.” Hardly one of them 
wants to work for “‘a corporation” of any 
kind; most of them feel that they want to 
work only for themselves or, if this isn’ 
feasible, for a “small company.” It has 
taken some work on the part of our fac- 
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ulty to demonstrate the fact that large, 
nation-wide businesses are necessary; 
that they are an integral part of our econ- 
omy, of the American way of life. We 
have, I believe, been able to convince 
most of them that such things as tele- 
phones, refrigerators, automobiles, and 
radios can come only from fairly large- 
scale businesses; at least, that such prod- 
ucts can be produced in the quantities and 
at a price that we all can afford, only ona 
large-scale, mass-production basis. More- 
over, we have shown many of them that 
jobs with businesses of this kind can also 
present a challenge to their abilities— 
perhaps an even greater challenge (and 
opportunity) than would ever be possible 
ina small, one-man business of their own; 
that, far from being “‘lost”’ in a large com- 
pany, theirs would be the opportunity to 
become a part of the “enlightened leader- 
ship” which is so essential to the future 
of our American economy. This illus- 
trates, I believe, the type of job that the 
management of business in general, and 
of big business in particular, must do in 
selling itself to the public—that is, in de- 
veloping good public relations. 


Management Needs To Be “Sold” 


You may well ask, but what of manage- 
ment itself? Many people appreciate that 
private enterprise has not been ade- 
quately ‘sold’; but the men of manage- 
ment, aren’t they individually recognized 
as substantial, enlightened leaders? My 
observations lead me to conclude that 
neither the men of management nor the 
management function in business is prop- 
erly appreciated or evaluated by the gen- 
eral public. Why is it that so many people 
picture the men of management (as the 
cartoonists frequently do) as reaction- 
ary, bigoted, stuffed shirts? We know 
that the Labor press continues to picture 
Management as a useless appendage of 
business, consisting of profiteering ty- 
coons, bent on class distinction and class 
struggle to the detriment of the working 
man. 


I’m sorry that I don’t have the answer 
to these queries, for I like to think of 
business management as a profession—as 
perhaps the most important of all pro- 
fessions and certainly that which makes 
all other professions possible. Hence, I 
shall leave the answer to the readers of 
this Journal (who are the experts) and I 
shall merely repeat the question, Why? 
Where there is so much smoke, there must 
be some fire! Actually, there must be at 
least a modicum of truth to such conten- 
tions. And to those men of management 
who are continuously bemoaning the fact 
that their function is losing ground, that 
they are losing their “rights” to labor and 
to government, I should like to para- 
phrase a statement made by the late J. O. 
McKensey: Management must demon- 
strate its worth instead of merely plead- 
ing its rights. We have seen a lot of 
“pleading of rights” in the last few years: 
it is time that we demonstrate our worth 
and let the public know of it. 


Public Relations More Than 
Advertising 


Some managements seem to feel that 
good public relations could be bought, 
that, if the advertising appropriation is 
increased, good public relations will nat- 
urally result. Students of public reaction, 
however, realize that a sound public rela- 
tions program involves much more than 
flashy advertisements and catchy singing 
commercials. 


Value of Employee Relations 


It is of only recent date that most man- 
agements have begun to realize the im- 
portant public-relations value of good em- 
ployee relations. It is this area of em- 
ployer-employee relations which offers 
what I feel to be one of the greatest chal- 
lenges and opportunities for the public 
relations man. Particularly can he assist 
management in telling its story to em- 
ployees—and there is an important story 
to tell. In fact, if this story is properly 
told, many of our public relations and em- 
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ployee relations problems will solve them- 
selves. One of the country’s real authori- 
ties in this field, Alexander R. Heron, has 
aptly posed the problem: 


“The subversive activities of recent years 
have exploited chiefly the idea that classes 
have developed in American society and 
that boundaries are being firmly fixed be- 
tween these classes. The ideas of the class 
struggle could gain no hearing among us 
until employers had, consciously or other- 
wise, provided a basis for ideas of classes 
and class barriers. And the principal way in 
which employers have fostered this idea has 
been by permitting the men and women 
who work for wages to become increasingly 
ignorant of the wider significance and im- 
portance of the work they are doing.”* 


P. R. Man Can Help 


This is a problem that the public rela- 
tions man can help solve—he can help 
management to be more articulate to its 
employees (I suggest Col. Heron’s book 
as must reading for every public relations 
man). And the purpose is so simple: to 
foster an understanding of the policies 
and objectives of the company, and an 
understanding on the part of both the em- 
ployees and the public. The finest per- 
sonnel policies ever devised are only as 
good as the employees understand them 
to be. Hence, I consider the real oppor- 
tunity facing the public relations man to 
be the motivation of management so that 
the employees and the general public 
alike are given an appreciation of the re- 
lationship among the stockholders, the 
management, the employees, and the cus- 
tomers. Only when the story describing 
and illustrating this real community of 
interests is properly told and understood 
can management expect to attain ade- 
quate public relations. Yet, what is the 
relationship between the public relations 
man in the average firm and the company 
personnel officer? In most concerns, pub- 
lic relations and employee relations are 
still separate and distinct functions, with 
separate policies, separate philosophies, 


*Heron, Alexander R., Sharing Information with 
Employees, Stanford University Press, 1942, p.17. 


and separate programs and objectives, j 
a closer liaison between employee anj 
public relations can be accomplishej 
(perhaps the initiative in this direction, 
can be taken by the public relations map) 
this situation would be greatly improved, 
Certainly, the results would be well worth 
the effort. 

A considerable amount of time ha 
been taken to describe and define the 
problem, but little attempt has been mak 
to solve it. Of course, much of the “soly. 
ing” must rest with men, like the readers 
of this Journal, who are working in the 
public relations field. Like any staff work, 
an important and much-neglected phas 
of the public relations job in most com. 
panies is the constant and continuous 
“selling” of the men of management. 
Management must be made to realize that 
good public relations is not something to 
be attained merely by employing another 
expert. A sense of good public relations— 
an awareness—must permeate the entire 
organization, from the president down to 
the truck driver. Perhaps I should say, 
especially the truck driver for. in the av- 
erage company, the majority of contacts 
with the public are not those of manage- 
ment, but those of the average employee. 
When this average employee is reliably 
informed, he can be a powerful factor in 
bettering all company relations. On the 
other hand, this feeling of the necessity 
for and the importance of good public re- 
lations must start with the top man and 
he, in turn, must see that it is transmitted 
through the entire organization. As some- 
one has said, “A business may grow from 
the bottom up, but it dies from the top 
down.” Poor public relations is one of the 
main reasons why businesses die. 


Management’s Story Must Be Told 


Therefore, I consider the most impor- 
tant job facing the public relations man 
in business to be the indoctrination of the 
other men of management—to make 
them aware of the goodwill and illwill 
potentials of current policies and deci- 
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sions; and, above all, to make them artic- 
ylate—articulate to their employees, ar- 
ticulate to the communities in which they 
do business and operate plants, articulate 
to the public bodies and individuals 
who represent time, and articulate to 
the general public, including their cus- 
tomers. This articulateness means much 
more than the preparation of glib press 
releases for management’s signature. It 
means becoming thoroughly familiar with 
the problem at hand so as to create the 
maximum goodwill in telling manage- 
ment’s story. Examples of what I mean 
are some of the public statements that 
emanated from business during recent 
labor disputes which, to say the least. 
failed to accomplish their alleged purpose. 


P. R. Objectives 


There are several objectives which the 
public relations man should seek to ac- 
complish in helping management to im- 
prove its public relations: 

1) That the company be recognized as 
a “good citizen” of its community and of 
the nation. 

2) That the company be recognized as 
a“good place to work.” 

3) That the company be thought of as 
agood outfit to do business with. 

4) That the company be recognized as 
a good, safe place in which to invest 
money. 
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5) That the company be recognized as 
an integral part of the American system 
of free enterprise. 

This kind of reputation requires more 
than frequent press releases, lobbying in 
state and national capitols, and trite and 
reactionary advertisements in local news- 
papers. It requires that good public re- 
lations become a way of life within the 
organization. 


Importance of Education 


Educational institutions, properly 
staffed and properly located, can play an 
important part in helping public relations 
men carry out this education, indoctrina- 
tion, and motivation of management. We 
can provide training of a type that will 
help the men of management realize their 
public relations responsibilities. We can, 
through adequate executive training, do 
much to open their eyes to the implica- 
tions of management policies and man- 
agement decisions. Moreover, we can do 
something to provide broader training in 
business and management for those who 
are entering the public relations field; 
for the public relations man needs to 
know more and more about the principles 
of employee relations, labor relations, and 
commercial relations. Good public rela- 
tions in business is a state of mind, a 
philosophy of management, and, like 
charity, it must begin at home. 


In 1938, after graduating from Stanford Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, JOSEPH M. TrickeEtT started working with Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, as a laborer in their Richmond Refinery in order to 
gain further background for personnel work. In 1940 he became Assis- 
tant Employment Supervisor at Columbia Steel Company’s Pittsburg 
works. In 1942 he became Director of Organization Planning for the 
company in the general offices in San Francisco. 

In September of 1946 he resigned from Columbia to organize and 
direct the School of Management for Golden Gate College. This school 
offers undergraduate college training in business administration, eve- 
ning classes for adults in business subjects and specific training for 
executives on a company-sponsored basis. 


CHARACTER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By ARTHUR TUCKERMAN 


Director of Public Relations, American Car and Foundry Co., New York 


HAT IS A PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN, 

what does he do, how does he go 
about it? We Americans have an intense 
curiosity about the other fellow’s busi- 
ness, and a passion for classifying him 
and typing him in his vocation. This is 
exemplified daily in many of our maga- 
zines, in our radio, in our movies, and in 
our advertising. To portray an individual 
in his specific job a kind of pictorial sym- 
bolism is employed. The explorer must 
always wear a beard and a parka; the 
doctor is inevitably clad in white with a 
mirror on his forehead, the surgeon with 
his gauze mask, the miner with his lamp. 
Attempts have even been made to typify 
the advertising man, probably the most 
variegated and least classifiable type of 
homo sapiens that it is possible to en- 
counter. Next on the Hollywood list may 
well be the public relations man—who 
has had a great deal of publicity lately, 
not all of it of a favorable nature. 

Right now, as I write these lines, a 
lamentable amount of hooplah has risen 
from a recent Congressional investiga- 
tion. And that hooplah has cast a cool, 
white, and unfriendly beam of light upon 


ARTHUR TUCKERMAN was born in New York 
City. After receiving his B.A. from Oxford 
University in 1921 he became a free-lance 
writer, contributing fiction and articles regu- 
larly to many leading U. S. and foreign pub- 
licati In addition he has done publicity 
and motion picture work. Apart from his 
duties as Director of Public Relations of the 
American Car and Foundry Company he 
founded and continues to supervise, in an 
editorial capacity, that company’s publica- 
tions, Wheels and ACF Rolling Stock. He 
served in the U. S. Army during World War | 
and as a Lieut. Commander in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, both here and overseas, in 
World War Il. He has been associated with 
ACF since 1945. 


what the public thinks is public relations 
I hereby stand up on my hind legs anj 
declare to heaven that the valid duties of 
a true public relations man have very lit. 
tle to do with the amiable art of scuffling 
for night club checks, or the corralling of 
cuties for the entertainment of transient 
firemen. It is possible that such occupa. 
tional hazards might have to be faced on 
certain emergency occasions. and that the 
average public relations man is suff. 
ciently worldly wise to cope with such 
situations should he be compelled to do 
so. But I deny that such frivia are in any 
sense a major item in the curricula ofa 
sound public relations man. If they do 
constitute a major item, then he is not, in 
my humble opinion, a full-fledged public 
relations man and is not entitled to the 
name. 

Since the above mentioned Congres- 
sional investigation occurred, one press 
writer has stated: “Like poor relations, 
public relations are always with us.” And 
another acidly referred to PR as a “bas- 
tard profession.” Which brings us to this 
vital question: How are those who are 
aware of the profound contemporary im- 
portance of public relations, and who are 
anxious to preserve the dignity of the 
profession, going to educate the public 
into the true significance of what they are 
trying to accomplish? 

It has been proven again and again that 
the manifold activities of public relations 
cannot be summed up in any pat aphor- 
ism or definition. Our duties are far too 
complex and variegated. Working as I do 
for a corporation operating ten large 
plants, I have learned personally the utter 
impossibility of explaining to some curi- 
ous friend the wide range of my duties. 
Public relations simply refuses to respond 
to hidebound analysis. Our profession is 
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formed to deal with intangibles, and we 
are comparable in a general way to those 
professors in colleges who deal in philos- 
ophy and psychology and other similar 
subjects remote from slide-rule applica- 


tions. 
The Tone of an Industry 


In my own contacts with PR men in 
the railroad and railroad supply business, 
[have found my opposite numbers to be 
men of high type who have resolutely 
adopted themselves and their methods to 
what might be called the tone of the 
industry. I have found that it is only 
when a man fails or refuses to reflect that 
tone that he begins to get into trouble. 
I have run across one or two instances of 
this outside the railroad industry, and 
they were quite painful; but they were 
helpful to me in that they clarified in my 
mind what a public relations man should 
not be. 

As long as the clamorous little clan of 
space grabbers and check grabbers con- 
tinue to cloak themselves with the appar- 
ently irresistable mantle of “Public Re- 
lations Officer,” the battle for recognition 
of the dignity and integrity of this new 
profession will and must continue. If a 
doctor establishes an assembly line for 
abortions behind shuttered windows, or 
if a lawyer becomes a mere ambulance 
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chaser, the dignity of the medical world 
or the legal world is not even dented. 
Those professions have been jogging 
along for far too many centuries to be 
shaken by the outrageous deeds of quacks 
and charlatans. But public relations be- 
ing a comparatively recently born child, 
although a lusty one, can hardly afford to 
shrug its shoulders at public misinter- 
pretations of its character and activities. 
It is still on trial, so to speak. What we 
can do is to be like Caesar’s wife—above 
suspicion—in all our actions and utter- 
ances because we have a great goal to 
accomplish, one of the most important in 
the contemporary business world. 


The Real Public Relations Men 


I am thinking as I write these lines of 
certain acquaintances—key men in Amer- 
ican industry although their friends of- 
ten do not realize the importance of their 
positions. Men whose names are not 
bandied about in the public print. Men 
who conduct themselves with circumspec- 
tion. Men of quiet demeanor and tact. 
Men who by their very natures are so con- 
stituted that they can view a given situa- 
tion with complete objectivity, and _ re- 
port with equal objectivity what is wrong 
with that situation. Men of character and 
good will. These, I think, are the real pub- 
lic relations men today... . 


“When I see how much each virtuous and gifted person, 
whom all men consider, lives affectionately with scores of 
excellent people who are not known far from home, and per- 
haps with great reason reckons these people his superiors in 
virtue and in the symmetry and force of their qualities—I see 
what cubic values America has, and in these a better certifi- 
cate of civilization than great cities or enormous wealth.” — 
Emerson, Society and Solitude; Civilization. 


THE WEATHERVANE 
Edited by WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 


re 
Area of Agreement Public Relations Course 
“PPHE MORE INDUSTRY resorts to the NOTHER INSTANCE of the trend towar 

coercive force of government, the establishment of courses in public tt 


more labor will do the same. The only so-__ relations is announcement by San Frap. | 
lution to our industrial relations problem __cisco’s Golden Gate College School of P 
is through voluntary cooperation, codify- | Management of a course titled “Effective 


ing our agreements instead of our dis- Public Relations,” with Virgil L. Rankin, P 
agreements,” commented Professor Clark president, American Council on Public 
Kerr, professor of Industrial Relations at Relations as instructor. The announce J « 
the University of California in a recent ment says: “This course covers all as. 
talk before the San Francisco Bay Area pects of public relations in business. Its P 
Chapter of the American Council on Pub- designed particularly for those who wish ‘ 
lic Relations. to practice more effective public relations t 
in their companies and for those who are i 
Conventions or who intend to become public relations : 


Fp mneqonn devoted entirely to news _ specialists. All of the tools of public rela- 
about conventions, trade shows, and _ tions will be discussed and their use dem- : 
expositions has recently appeared. It isa onstrated. Particular emphasis will be |, 
monthly and seven issues have already given to the problems involved in estab 
come out. Articles on such topics as lishing and carrying out a public relations | 
“Making Meetings Run Smoothly” and _ program in business.” 
“Packing Exhibits Sufficiently” are in- 
terspersed with news notes. Editor is Joan Labor Relations Clinic 
Lambert, and the magazine is published HE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri an f 
monthly at 712 Professional Arts Build- nounces that it will hold a midwest. F 
ing, 1616 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N.J. ern conference on Industrial Manage 
ment at the university October 23, 24 F 
Railroad Report and 25. The university will sponsor the 
HE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN conference in cooperation with organiza. 
ROADS Bureau of Railway Economics _ tions representing two thousand Missouri 
has issued a “Review of Railway Opera- industries. 
tions in 1946” as No. 76 in its series of Nationally known leaders in the indus- 
special publications. Written by Julius H. _ trial management field will be brought to 
Parmelee, director of the bureau, the re- Columbia (Mo.), to discuss the latest 
port gives statistics on 1946 operations, techniques and developments in labor 
discusses legislation, employment and _ relations with Missouri and midwestem 
wages, rates and fares, receiverships and industry representatives. Already sched- 
trusteeships, traffic trends, retirement led to talk are: Frank Rising, general 
board operations, the general competitive | manager of the Automotive and Aviation 
situation and various financial matters. Parts Manufacturers, Detroit; and Glenn 
Very conservative in appearance, the re- Gardiner, president of the New Jersey 
port makes no effort to be glamorous, but State Chamber of Commerce, former 
it is packed with facts. Along with this, training director for the War Manpower 
the Association sends out other promo- Commission, and author of numerols 
tion literature in cartoons and three col- _ publications on supervisory training. 
ors popularizing many of these facts. 
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Industrial Research 

MERICAN INDUSTRY TODAY is spending 

over half a billion dollars a year on 
research into new products and processes 
says Earl Bunting, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. This 
tremendous sum is invested to perfect, 
produce, and market new products and is 
one phase of American industrial enter- 
prise little known by the public. 


Hot Air 
‘ HAT’S WRONG with the Radio In- 
dustry—Public Relations?” asked 
Paul Speegle, trenchant critic of radio 
and all its works at a recent meeting of 
the Public Relations Round Table in San 
Francisco. Speegle listed his pet peeves 
as “one of the minority of ten per cent 
intelligentsia said to be the only critics of 
radio.” The peeves: soap operas; crime 
melodramas; audience participation 
shows in which the victim makes a fool of 
himself; singing commercials; and shunt- 
ing of public service programs to unpop- 
ular times when few people are listening. 
Speegle conceded that newspapers and 
movies may not be much more idealistic 
but emphasized the tremendous respon- 
sibility of radio as a powerful opinion- 
forming medium. 


Symbol 
a A SPECIAL JULY ISSUE of “Dyelines 
and Byelines” published by Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, the flag is waved, but grace- 
fully, in as finely composed a patriotic 
essay as we have seen in some time. 
Sample: “Flags have always symbolized 
the noblest aspirations and achievements 
of the human race. . . . Flags have been 
the symbol of covenants among men, 
either within a family, a tribe, an army 
ora whole nation. Indeed man in his gre- 
gariousness, possessing communal in- 
stincts and ambitions, has always lived, 
9 to speak, under a banner. The evolu- 
tion of the flags of most countries offers 
a fascinating study since it embodies, in 
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most cases, the history of nations. But no 
country in the world can tell a more 
thrilling story of the evolution of its na- 
tional flag than can the United States, as 
most of the momentous events that have 
shaped our nation are reflected in our 
banner.” These are very true remarks as 
those who work with the symbols and 
stereotypes that influence public opinion 
know very well. But the remarks are 
particularly appropriate from a company 
whose business is color and whose colors 
are used in the making of many flags. 
The bulletin also contains some factual 
data about the flag making industry. 


Propaganda 
AO EXAMPLE of the propaganda 
techniques which are cleverly used 
by some of the leftish and liberal groups 
comes to hand in the shape of a document 
which resembles a subpoena. Titled “In 
the Court of Public Opinion” the “People 
of the United States of America” are 
listed as plaintiffs versus “Un-American 
Committees and All Enemies of Free- 
dom, et al., Defendants.” The dodger is 
issued by the “Citizens to Safeguard the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee” 
and is a call to a mass meeting where the 
speakers are listed as ‘Advocates for the 
People.” An eye catching folder this an- 
nouncement shows the master touch. 


Chronicle Quarterly 

N ITS USUAL ATTRACTIVE FORMAT the 

Summer issue of the “Chronicle 
Quarterly” published by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reprints some of the more 
important editorials recently appearing 
in that newspaper. Such heavy topics as 
the United Nations, the Atomic Age, 
Food Crisis, Russian Relations, Social 
Security, and so forth are interlarded 
with whimsical little essays not so homi- 
letic such as a discussion of the wonder 
world of childhood titled “Gladly the 
Morphine Omelette.” (An allusion to 
Keats’ “Morphean amulet, oh for some 
drowsy,” in The Eve of St. Agnes.) You 
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can get on the mailing list by writing to 
the Public Service Department of the 
Chronicle, Fifth and Mission Streets, 
San Francisco. 


Public Relations Inventory 
. B. LarraBee, president and pub- 
lisher of Printers Ink has some 
words of warning in a recent issue. “‘The 
American public will put up with a lot,” 
he says, “if only it feels that business is 
unhappy about the situation, too. But 
the American public is pretty tired of be- 
ing pushed around without explanation 
or apology. .. . To the company that is 
cutting down on its advertising because 
it is oversold, I might suggest a little 
public relations inventory.” 


Small Town Relations 
IX AN EFFORT to promote and publicize 

the numerous products manufactured 
in the small town of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Carlisle Evening Sentinel car- 
ried a special edition plugging a “‘Made 
in Carlisle Week,” recently. 

During the week, all the products 
manufactured in the town were on display. 

Of particular interest from a public re- 
lations standpoint was the full page ad- 
vertisement of C. H. Masland & Sons, a 
carpet firm. Masland’s ad featured an 
aerial view of part of Carlisle and opened 
with the words “Carlisle, Pennsylvania— 
A Good Town To Live In.” The ad then 
proceeded to relate the numerous virtues 
of life in this Pennsylvania community. 


Peacetime Conscription 

oe CONSCRIPTION continues to 
hold the unqualified support of a ma- 

jority of the American people, according 

to recent surveys of the National Opinion 

Research Center of the University of 

Denver. 

The most recent survey of this group 
found that 65 per cent of the persons 
polled were in favor of conscription for 
one year. 

The same subject received a 75 per 


cent affirmative reply persoy 
polled by the American Institute of Py. 
lic Opinion last July. 

Political preference seems the strong. 
est factor in determining attitudes, with 
71 per cent of those who voted for Roos. 
velt in 1944—compared with 60 per cent 
of those who backed Dewey replying 
affirmatively. 


Charles M. Schwab 
HE FIRST ANNUAL ADDRESS in the 
Charles M. Schwab Memorial Le. 
tureship of the American Iron and Stee 
Institute has been prepared in booklet 
form by E. G. Grace, Chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

The address, given by Mr. Grace at the 
Hotel Pierre in New York on May 21 of 
this year tells some of the highlights in 
the history of Mr. Schwab and his bril- 
liant rise to the head of the two largest 
steel companies in the world, United 
States Steel Corporation and Bethlehem. 


New Coal Contract 
HE UNITED STATES STEEL Corpora- 
TION has reprinted for distribution 

to interested persons a report on the new 
labor contract in the bituminous coal 
industry. 

Some of the points made in the report 
are: 

1. The increase in actual wages re 
ceived by the miners is 15 cents an hour. 

2. Coal mining differs in so many in- 
portant respects from almost all other 
industrial occupations that the new con- 
tract does not set a standard for future 
labor contracts in other industries. 

3. It is not more inflationary to grant 
a wage increase to coal miners than it 
was to grant a substantially similar wage 
increase a few months ago to workers in 
many other industries. 


Political Beliefs 

“PIAHE OPINION IS WIDELY HELD it 
America that the better type o 

citizen does not normally take part in the 
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formal party organization and that prac- 
tical politics are matters which are left to 
the political bosses and the ward heelers 
who are politically-conscious but unedu- 
cated. California, which is unique in so 
many regards, also is more fortunate in 
its choice of political leadership.” 

The above conclusion is one of several 
reached by Stanford University’s Politi- 
cal Science Department after examina- 
tion of the results of a survey of Califor- 
nia’s Republican and Democratic State 
Central Committees. 


Life Picturama 
IrE MAGAZINE has come up with a new 
and wonderful pictorial technique. 
They call it the Picturama and they are 
using it in a new series of panoramic 
views of the United States titled “The 
New America.” These views, accom- 
panied by music and narration are for 
use in auditoriums throughout the 
country. 

“The New America” attempts to make 
an appraisal of the U. S.—an appraisal 
of its economy, its industrial capacity 
and its spirit. The Life Picturama is the 
result of a long search for a new and more 
spectacular way of using pictures to tell 
the story of the new America. 

All panoramas in New America” 
consist of five individual shots, combined 
into one huge picture by registering the 
five sections within one-thousandth of an 
inch in accuracy. This was done by the 
use of specially built tripod synchronized 
toa single camera and to a particular set 
of lenses. The special tripod allows the 
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camera to be revolved on its own axis in 
approximately the scope of normal hu- 
man vision, giving the pictures an almost 
three-dimensional effect. 

The show requires the use of either a 
30- or 40-foot screen. 


Bethlebem Brochure 

HE BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY has 

come up with a very complete pic- 
torial report on Bethlehem ship repair 
facilities. The brochure takes a pictorial 
tour through the company’s ship repair 
facilities at New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The booklet makes a fine sales piece 

for Bethlehem, creating the impression 
of an up-to-the-minute, thorough going 
and competent operation. The color cover 
with New York’s skyline in the distance 
is a particularly effective opening. 


Western Oil Association 
EADING OFF with the honest statement 
that “the oil industry faces a num- 
ber of public relations problems which 
must be met and dealt with effectively,” 
the July 25 issue of “The Week in Re- 
view” published by the Western Oil and 
Gas Association briefly presents some of 
the industry’s PR problems. 

The newsletter points out that no one 
in any branch of the industry can afford 
to be indifferent to public relations prob- 
lems. 

The Association report points out that 
the truth about the industry is the most 
potent force that can be used to create 
favorable public opinion. 


“Oh, ye knights of the pen! May honour be your shield, 
and truth tip your lances! Be gentle to all people. Be modest 
to women. Be tender to children. And as for the Ogre Hum- 
bug, out sword, and have at him!”—Tuackeray, Round- 
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News in Advertising 


By JOHN H. THOMPSON 


Manager of News and Public Service, National Broadcasting Company, San Francisco 


ost AMERICANS have become so ac- 

customed to advertising as a nor- 
mal part of their lives that they fail to 
realize it is the vital spark in our econ- 
omy. The American way of life, with its 
freedom and the highest standard of liv- 
ing the world has ever known, is based 
upon competition. And advertising is the 
expression and the means of competition 
in distribution, which is the key to pro- 
duction. 

In spite of all this, some few people still 
look upon advertising as a sort of neces- 
sary evil—an accident of our culture and 
economy. They are annoyed at some of its 
excesses, and are sometimes persuaded 
that perhaps advertising is not even nec- 
essary. They forget, or ignore, the con- 
structive role advertising has always 
played in raising our standard of living 
_ by making possible the mass distribution 
of new products. 

The National Broadcasting Company, 
through the medium of its Pacific Coast 
Network, has been meeting these atti- 
tudes of ignorance and annoyance for the 
past four years with a public relations job 
for the advertising industry. The tool is a 
weekly fifteen minute program entitled 
“News in Advertising” which is written 
and produced at Station KPO in San 


JOHN H. THOMPSON was born and 
raised in lowa. He studied journalism at 
Northwestern University, where he was also 
an assistant instructor. He was in the news- 
paper business before entering radio. He 
came to KPO in May, 1946, from Chicago, 
where he had been Assistant Manager of 
News and Special Events for NBC’s Central 
Division for nine years. In 1942 he became 
also supervising editor and producer of 
special events for the Central Division and 
from 1942-1945 he was instructor in radio 
journalism at Northwestern’s Summer Radio 
Institute. Last year he was a lecturer on the 
same subject for students of the KPO-Stan- 
ford Radio Institute. 
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Francisco and aired by NBC stations jp 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington. 

“News in Advertising” is just what its 
name implies, a program devoted to the 
news that appears in paid advertisements 
in national magazines, newspapers, radio 
and other media. Thus the program pub- 
licizes and promotes advertising messages 
that appear in competing media, pointing 
up the philosophy of the program that all 
advertising benefits all media. The major 
theme of News in Advertising,” expressed 
only by implication but fundamental in 
all constructive advertising, is the prog- 
ress and values of the American system 
of free enterprise. 

NBC has listed five fundamental rea- 
sons for ‘““News in Advertising”: 

1) We believe that it dramatically 
illustrates the fact that there really is 
important news in good advertising. 

2) We believe that it will create an 
ever wider and more intelligent interest 
in good advertising. 

3) We believe that it further points up 
the fact that sound advertising is one of 
the best protectors of the American way 
of doing business. 

4) We believe that it is one more 
spokesman for the value of good adver- 
tising as it affects the daily lives of people. 

5) We believe that it gives to business- 
men, as well as consumers, an objective 
look at advertising, pointing up the many 
ways in which good advertising can and 
does work for their benefit. 

NBC’s management grinds no axes on 
“News in Advertising’”—except for the 
ax of advertising itself—and exercises no 
editorial control over its contents, pre- 
ferring to let the advertising industry's 
best products speak for the industry. The 
program was conceived in July, 1943, by 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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“PROFITABLE DIRECT MAIL 
METHODS” 


Reviewed by Stan Stanislaus 


442—6”x9” pacGEs—with fifteen 
chapter headings the author has 
crammed a lot of interesting, practical 
and useful information about the $300.- 
000,000 annual investment in direct mail 
advertising by American business men. 

As Homer J. Buckley, one of the coun- 
try’s well known exponents of profitable 
direct mail, says about Stone in the book’s 
Introduction: ‘““He (Stone) writes from a 
tried and tested practical experience and 
reveals having done a vast amount of re- 
search in the compiling of the text. In the 
various chapters of the book he has as- 
sembled an abundance of data, illustra- 
tions, and specimens that very definitely 
present a strong and convincing case for 
the effective use of direct mail adver- 
tising.” 

Chapter headings such as “The Plan’s 
The Thing,” “Building Retail Sales By 
Mail,” “Inspiring Company Salesmen by 
Mail,” “Selling Industrial Goods By 
Mail,” “House Organs,” (Yes, they are 
classified as direct mail, too! ) ““Merchan- 
dising Advertising,’—provide a lot of 
basic information as well as some new (to 
this reviewer, at least) but tested ideas 
interesting to long-time users of the 
medium, and helpful as well to those 
starting to explore its power for the first 
time. 

The author likes to be specific. He uses 
names in abundance—names of some of 
America’s outstanding advertisers among 
the many. He tells—and shows by art and 
copy examples—how they use direct mail 
advertising to accomplish various profit- 
able objectives. He also gives figures on 
direct mail costs, sizes of mailing lists 
used on various jobs, returns and per- 
centages of returns—all of interest to 
those who are using, or are planning to 


use one of advertising’s most direct, flex- 
ible—and powerful—mediums. 

Anyone interested in modern public re- 
lations, employee relations, advertising, 
sales, credit collections—as well as busi- 
ness in general—will find this book an in- 
teresting and factual report on how others 
have planned, executed and followed 
through on profit-producing direct mail 
plans. And it is an easy-to-read guide— 
and reference book—for those direct mail 
counsellors and users who want to go and 
do likewise. (PROFITABLE DirEcT MAIL 
Metuops, by Robert Stone. Prentice. 
Hall, Inc. 452 pp.— XII — $5.75.) 


“ADVERTISING PROCEDURE” 


Reviewed by Charles W. Horn 


| ow PUBLISHED IN 1925, rewritten in 
1933, revised in a third edition in 
1941, Advertising Procedure is now in its 
27th printing. Few books on advertising 
have enjoyed as wide an acceptance by 
the novice and the practitioner as Klepp- 
ner’s “brass tacks” text. As up-to-date as 
modern advertising itself, the book clear- 
ly and concisely explains the numerous 
processes and techniques of advertising 
production and appeal. The chapters on 
Production, Layout, Visualization and 
Media are especially instructive. The in- 
clusion of a separate portfolio of roughs 
and proofs, containing detailed explana- 
tory notes and illustrations of actual copy 
in process of preparation, is a definite 
functional aid in effective construction 
and composition. 

Advertising Procedure is much more 
than a text book on method, media, and 
theory. Kleppner, former student of 
George Burton Hotchkiss, and owner of a 
New York advertising agency, writes 
from a quarter-century background of 
successful, practical experience. His ex- 
position of the basic factor in all success- 
ful advertising, “creating the idea” back 
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of the copy and campaign, is abundantly 
supported by the actual experiences of 
advertisers, illustrating the functional op- 
eration of the various conceptual ap- 
proaches used in eliciting favorable pub- 
lic response. 

In this printing, Kleppner has retained 
in large part his provocative chapters on 
The Advertising Spiral, Visualizing the 
Idea, Preparation of Advertisements, and 
Machinery in Motion, embracing re- 
search, copy testing, campaigns, and or- 
ganization. His revisions consist mainly 
of changes in “advocacy and emphasis,” 
which world conditions have imposed on 
business generally. The interesting chap- 
ter on Trademarks has been brought up 
to date. The sections on Special Copy 
Problems have been reorganized and am- 
plified; the material on Media has been 
expanded to include Television; a timely 
chapter on the Economic Aspects of Ad- 
vertising has been added. The appendixes 
review Federal Laws affecting advertis- 
ing. There is an excellent glossary of 
procedure, reading suggestion list, and an 
index. 

As a readable, authoritative presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of advertising 
practice, preparation, and placement, 
Advertising Procedure is still the most 
useful one-volume text in print. (ADVER- 
TISING PRocEDURE, by Otto Kleppner. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 621 pp. + Supplement 
— $6.00.) 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION” 
Reviewed by George A. Pettitt 
ene STUDENTS of public relations, 

whether old hands or neophytes, will 
find this book of interest and value. Un- 
like most publications in the field, it does 
not attempt to synthesize experience into 
theories or principles of general applica- 
bility. It is frankly a conscientious piece 
of reporting on twenty practical problems 
of a public relations nature, with detailed 
factual data on the methods used to solve 
them. For the individual reader it is a 
reminder both of the multiplicity of tools 


and techniques available to the public re. 
lations worker, and of the infinite variety 
of ways in which they can be used to give 
more effective results in particular situa- 
tions. That alone would be enough to jus. 
tify the work that Philip Lesly has put 
into its compiling and editing. But there 
is another contribution it makes to the 
entire profession which may be of even 
greater importance. 

New specialties are started by a few 
pioneers. They do their best to synthesize 
personal experiences into guiding prin. 
ciples which appear to have a broad ap- 
plicability. But the specialty is not ona 
firm foundation until the experiences of 
many men have been pooled, critically 
analyzed, and checked with as much ob- 
jectivity as a social science will permit. 
Mr. Lesly has made a contribution to- 
ward such a pool of raw data. It is to be 
hoped that similar studies will be made 
in the future, and that they will become 
progressively more objective. 

Some readers, no doubt, will question 
whether all the thirty cases covered in the 
book are properly classified as public re- 
lation problems. Some deal with sales pro- 
motion, or with the development of a 
medium for public relations rather than 
with the actual use of it for public rela- 
tions purposes. In other cases the evi- 
dence of the success of the project may 
be considered inadequate. But in the 
opinion of this reviewer it is a successful 
pioneer effort, doing credit both to the 
editor and to the American Public Rela- 
tions Association, from whose annual 
award files the basic data were sifted. 

The care with which the book has been 
prepared is evidenced by a double table 
of contents listing chapter titles serially 
on the one hand and by type of problem 
dealt with on the other; by the logical 
order in which the facts on each case 
study are presented; and by the glossary 
of technical terms at the end. (PUBLIC 
RELATIONS IN AcTION, Edited by Philip 
Lesly. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 280 pp. 
+ XXI — $4.50.) 
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The Study of Public Relations 


By H. LEON SNOW 


Senior Student of Journalism, University of Oklahoma 


ITH THE INCREASED INTEREST in 
relations, colleges and uni- 
versities are beginning to realize the need 
for courses designed to help the student 
who intends to enter the public relations 
profession. Several colleges and universi- 
ties now offer one or more courses in pub- 
lic relations, however, the study of public 
relations as a whole is still in the embryo 
stage. 

In order to obtain the attitudes of 
prominent public relations men now em- 
ployed in the field, 54 questionnaires of 
ten questions each were mailed. 32—al- 
most 60 per cent—were returned. Of 
those returned 22 were from private pub- 
lic relations consultants. The remaining 
ten were received from public relations 
directors employed by the following in- 
dustries or institutions: aircraft, 1; in- 
surance, 1; oil, 4; hotel, 1; and universi- 
ties, 2. 

The questions asked of these active, 
successful public relations men, and the 
tabulations of their answers follow: 

Question Number 1: In your opin- 
ion is some college education essential 
to success in public relations? 


Num- Per 
ber cent 
1 3 
Helpful but not necessarily 
10 31 


The answers to the first question were 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative. Of all 
the 32 questionnaires answered only one 
was in the absolute negative. Of the 10 
who said that for success in public rela- 
tions college education is helpful but not 
necessarily essential, the majority seemed 
to lean more to the affirmative side. The 
reasons for the “on the fence’’ answers is 
probably because many successful men 
today have not had a college education. 
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However, it is generally agreed that in the 
future success will be difficult to attain 
without a college education. One answer 
said, “Looking forward, however, it would 
seem to me that it will be increasingly 
difficult for a man or woman who does 
not have a college education to compete 
in a business world where an increasing 
proportion of people do have such an edu- 
cation.” 

Another answered, ‘‘In at least two in- 
stances I know of men who would go 
places in public relations had they the ad- 
vantages of a college education.” 


Question Number 2: Do you believe 
a curriculum in public relations should 
be expanded in colleges and universi- 
ties? 


Num- Per 

ber cent 
Yes, qualified ........... 5 16 


Following the trend of answers to ques- 
tion one, question two was also answered 
largely in the affirmative. Five who an- 
swered ‘“‘yes” stated that their answer 
would be in the affirmative only under 
certain conditions. One of the “yes, quali- 
fied,” answers was: “Yes, as a post grad- 
uate study only.” Another said, “Yes, but 
not to the extent of becoming a major 
subject.” A third answered, “Yes, but a 
practical curriculum, not one operated by 
teachers with little actual experience in 
newspaper work or public relations.” If 
the “yes, qualified,” answers were added 
to the “yes” answers the result would be 
an overwhelming 94 per cent in the affirm- 
ative. 

Question Number 3: Do you think 
the public relations curriculum should 
be a part of the school of journalism? 
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The trend on the third question 
changed a bit. If the “yes” and “no” an- 
swers only are taken together it would 
seem that the majority thinks that the 
study of public relations does not belong 
in the school of journalism. But if the 
“ves, qualified,” answers are added to the 
“ves” answers a small majority believes 
that the school of journalism is the place 
for the public relations curriculum. 

The “yes, qualified,” answers stated 
that if public relations is taught in the 
journalism school competent teachers 
must be found. Some of the qualified an- 
swers would include another major sub- 
ject along with public relations. 

The answers of those who do not be- 
lieve in the affirmative on this question 
will be stated in the next division. 

Question Number 4: If the answer 
to number 3 is “no”, in what school of 
the university would you recommend 
the placing of a public relations cur- 
riculum? 


Num- Per 
ber cent 
School of business 

administration ........ 9 28 
Separate school ......... 3 9 
Department of marketing. 1 3 
School of engineering... .. 1 3 
Graduate school ......... 1 3 
School of social sciences... 1 3 


The majority who answered “no” to 
question number three believe that a pub- 
lic relations curriculum should be placed 
in the school of business administration. 
The 28 per cent in this group believe this 
largely because public relations is an im- 
portant function of business and labor 
and management relations. In most cases 
the department of marketing would also 
be included in the business school. 

One whose answer falls in the separate 


school category said, “I am not sure that 
it calls for a special classification. In most 
cases it will fit in along with other highly 
specialized professional business courses,” 
Another answered, “(It) should be a co. 
operative curriculum among schools of 
journalism and business plus special lec- 
tures at least from faculty members of 
other professional schools—law, sociol- 
ogy, psychology and other social sci- 
ences.” 

The conclusions drawn from questions 
three and four seem to indicate that the 
curriculum should be in either the school 
of journalism or business with close co- 
operation between the two. Special lec- 
tures from other professors in profes- 
sional schools would be highly desired. 

Question Number 5: In your opin. 
ion what college courses are essential 
in training for the public relations 


field? 


Num- Per 

ber cent 

21 66 
17 53 
Business administration .. 9 28 
Public speaking ......... 8 25 
6 19 
6 19 

Labor and management 

6 19 
Political science ......... 5 16 
Social sciences .......... 2 6 
2 6 
Photography ........... 2 6 
2 6 
Typewriting ............ 1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
Foreign languages ....... 1 3 
Merchandising .......... 1 3 
Engineering ............ 1 3 
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1 3 
Physical education ....... 1 3 
Public opinion........... 1 3 
Salesmanship ........... 1 3 
Propaganda ............ 1 3 
Work on college paper.... 1 3 


Journalism was the favorite single 
course with 66 per cent of the answers 
listing it. Economics, English, history 
and psychology ranked next respectively. 
Many respondents listed specific courses 
such as news writing, feature writing, 
editing, etc. These were all grouped un- 
der the single heading of journalism. 

Most of those who advocate placing 
the public relations curriculum in the 
school of business place economics high 
on their preferred list. They also recom- 
mend that some journalism work should 
be taken by the prospective public rela- 
tions worker. Likewise those who believe 
that public relations should be in the 
school of journalism place economics 
high on their list. It is agreed that Eng- 
lish, history and psychology are necessary 
general courses. 


P. R. in School of Business 


The agreement of those who advocated 
placing a public relations curriculum in 
the school of business with those who said 
that business administration should be 
one of the main courses was perfect. 
Nine (28 per cent) listed the school of 
business administration and likewise nine 
(28 per cent) listed a course in business 
administration. 

The importance of public speaking was 
emphasized in 25 per cent of the answers. 
Two of the courses which it seems by 
their importance should have been placed 
higher on the list—advertising and labor 
and management relations—were listed 
by only 19 per cent of the respondents. 

In summarizing the answers to this 
question it seems that the first eleven 
courses listed should form the basis for a 
general public relations curriculum. How- 
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ever, if the study of public relations is to 
reach the level of the other professions 
such as law or medicine, more specific 
courses directly related to public relations 
will have to be devised. Such advanced 
and more specific courses could be offered 
to the student in his junior and senior 
years or just in the senior year with the 
suggestion that he undertake still more 
advanced graduate work. 

Question Number 6: On which sub- 
jects should the main emphasis be 


placed? 


Num- Per 
ber cent 

28 
Business administration .. 7 22 
Public speaking ......... 5 16 
Labor and management 

3 9 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
1 3 
Work on college paper.... 1 3 
Photography 1 3 
es 1 3 
Public opinion .......... 1 3 
Social sciences .......... 1 3 


Journalism was again listed at the top, 
but with a smaller percentage than on 
question five. English came up to tie with 
economics for second place while business 
administration jumped to third place. 
History remained in fourth place, but 
public speaking and labor and manage- 
ment relations passed psychology. The 
percentage to this question was lower 
than those of question five because some 
of the respondents did not answer this 
question. 

In general the same conclusion can be 
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drawn from this question as were drawn 
from question number five. 

Question Number 7: Do you believe 
graduate work is incidental, helpful 
or necessary for the person who plans 
to enter the public relations field? 


Num- Per 

ber cent 
19 63 


Over half of the answers to this ques- 
tion stated that graduate work would be 
helpful while 27 per cent said that it is 
incidental. Three respondents (10 per 
cent) said that graduate work is neces- 
sary. 

Perhaps if better and more specific 
courses were offered generally in public 
relations graduate work, the profession 
would realize the worth of graduate work 
more. As it stands today graduate work is 
chiefly the extension of journalistic or 
business training or whatever course the 
graduate studied as an undergraduate. 

Question Number 8: Should a col- 
lege graduate who plans to enter the 
field of public relations try to find em- 
ployment in the field upon graduation 
or should he first gain some experience 
in some other field such as advertising, 
news reporting, business, etc.? 


Num- Per 

ber cent 
Public relations ......... 1 3 
Other field 23 74 
1 3 


The majority of the answers to the 
questionnaire stated that the study of 
public relations should be expanded in 
college but according to the returns to 
question number eight, 74 per cent be- 
lieve that also some other kind of expe- 
rience should first be gained before en- 
tering the profession. Only one answer 
said that the graduate should enter the 
field immediately. 

The ones who answered either, quali- 
fied their statements by saying, “He 


should grab the first best job he can get 
and then start building up varied experi. 
ence from there.” Another said, “(It is) 
50-50. Should familiarize himself with 
use of PR tools and general business cop. 
duct.” A third said, “Either way is good 
but getting directly into the work prob. 
ably the best.” One answered, “It de. 
pends on the circumstances and the indi- 
vidual.” 

The general opinion of those who fay- 
ored the graduate getting experience 
elsewhere was to get into business, news. 
paper work or both if possible. 

It seems that since the profession of 
public relations covers so many things 
and different territories that all experi- 
ence possible in almost any field is bene- 
ficial. 

Question Number 9: What would 
be your attitude toward employing an 
inexperienced college graduate trained 
in public relations? 


Num- Per 

ber cent 
8 27 
Untavorable 14 47 


Here the trend follows that of the last 
question. The majority was unfavorable 
to the idea of employing an inexperienced 
college graduate. Eight (27 per cent), 
were favorable to the idea and eight (27 
per cent), said that their attitude would 
depend on other circumstances. 

Some of the answers in the favorable 
category were, “Glad to have a couple” 
“Just hired one”, and “We are training 
such graduates now.” 

Two of the unfavorable answers were 
qualified by saying, “We would prefer 
having someone with newspaper experi- 
ence,” and “This is not a field like adver- 
tising, accountancy, etc., where many 
juniors are vital. A public relations con- 
sultant works directly with management 
and cannot delegate responsibility safely 
to untrained assistants.” 

The general opinion of respondents 
whose answers fell in “the depends” cate- 
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gory was that it would depend on the in- 
dividual, his education and the circum- 
stances. One respondent said, “It would 
depend entirely upon the job to be done 
and the individual.” Another said, “I 
would be more interested in the man and 
his personality and native talents than in 
his college degrees.” A third commented, 
“J would prefer that such a person have 
experience on a newspaper. However, if 
personality overcomes this lack of ex- 
perience I would not hesitate to employ 
such a person or recommend such a per- 
son to another firm.” 

While it seems that the majority of the 
answers leaves the impression that inex- 
perienced graduates are not desired, if 
the “favorable” answers are added to the 
“depends” answers the conclusion is that 
itis not impossible for an untrained grad- 
uate to break into the field. 

The unfavorable opinion of the ma- 
jority is probably due to the general lack 
of thorough public relations training in 
most colleges and universities at this 
time. If public relations training was as 
thorough and well recognized as training 
in other professions, probably the major- 
ity attitude would be favorable. 

Question Number 10: What experi- 
ences or college courses do you think 
contributed most to your success in 
public relations? 


Num- Per 
ber cent 
EXPERIENCES: 
Newspaper ............. 10 31 
In allied fields........... 7 22 
Gregarious habits ........ 3 9 
Research work .......... 1 3 
In public office.......... 1 3 
1 
Merchandising .......... 1 3 
Business management .... 1 3 
Publicity work .......... 1 3 
CoLLEGE CoursEs: 
Journalism ............. 5 16 
5 16 
5 16 
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5 16 
3 9 
Business administration .. 3 9 
Engineering ............ 2 6 
Public speaking ......... 1 5 
Foreign languages ....... 1 3 
Political science ......... 1 3 
Public opinion .......... 1 3 
Labor relations .......... 1 3 


Some did not answer this question. 
Others listed either one or more college 
courses or one or more experiences. Some 
listed both college courses and experi- 
ences. 

Work on newspapers and in allied fields 
easily led the experiences category while 
the favorite college courses, journalism, 
English, economics and psychology, took 
first rank in this category. 

The college courses group correlates to 
a certain degree with the answers in ques- 
tions five and six. Since some failed to 
answer this question, however, a strict 
comparison is not possible. 

The experiences group is related to 
question eight since in that question the 
majority believe that experience should 
first be gained in newspaper work or 
business. In this category the two highest 
experiences listed bring out the correla- 
tion. 

Conclusion 

The survey brings out the fact that 
successful men in the profession believe 
that the study and teaching of public re- 
lations should be expanded in the nation’s 
colleges and universities. From this point 
on there is not as much general agreement 
on the last eight questions. 

In general it can be said that this sur- 
vey has shown that business and journal- 
istic courses are necessary for public rela- 
tions training, but that practical experi- 
ence must be gained in other related fields 
before a person can hope for success in 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Physician, Heal Thyself! 


By WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 


Manager, Publicity Department, San Francisco Chamber of C ce 


CLOSE ACQUAINTANCE OF MINE who 

is a worker in the public relations 
field recently found himself in the follow- 
ing dilemma: 

His client told him his work was good, 
his ideas and criticisms invaluable, but 
his personality was insufferable! 

Now this particular public relations 
man happens to be a scrapper. He is one 
of the boys who never pulls his punches. 
His motto is that a public relations man 
is no good at all if he is not ready to be 
fired at any time. He has risen high in the 
field through what he describes to himself 
as unflinching honesty. To some others it 
has seemed more like unfeeling tackless- 
ness. 

Please understand, this man is not a 
bully. He has a good heart and much real 
sympathy for his fellow human beings. 
But, to make his place in the world, he has 
felt it necessary to work with fang and 
claw, biting and scratching, running and 
struggling and working like a man pur- 
sued by demons. 

Because he has come up the hard way, 
he has learned a lot about the facts of life 
and, as a result, he has the real (though 
often bitter) fruit of wisdom to offer. He 
sees the things that are missed by others 
whose lives may have been more sheltered 
or easy or limited in experience. 

Such is my friend. He works hard and 
he has real courage. His insight and back- 


A Californian by birth, WILL WILLIAMS, 
JR., was a journalism major at Stanford, 
where he worked on the Stanford Daily. 
After a few years working on San Francisco 
newspapers, he became editor of the Penin- 
sulan Magazine. In 1938 until the attack on 
Pearl Harbor he was editor successively of 
several papers in Hawaii. Then followed two 
years on the staff of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin and in February, 1943, he assumed 
his present position. 
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ground are of unique value. He provides, 
genuine service to any client who cap 
stand his habit of brutal frankness. 

This frankness is, of course, a quality 
we all must have in public relations work. 
But this public relations man was in a 
jam. He had bumped into the fact which 
was pointed out by Granville B. Jacobs 
who is quoted by Harlow and Black in 
Practical Public Relations as saying, “the 
only trouble with people who are brutally 
frank is that they are always remembered 
for their brutality instead of their frank. 
ness.” 

How often it is a cause of wonder to 
those who do not understand the prob- 
lems of a public relations worker that the 
public relations man does not always 
seem to practice what he preaches! 

Any public relations advisor would be 
ruthless and unsparing in his criticism of 
any client who made the error of treating 
the public with arrogance. He would de- 
flate the client’s stuffed shirt, pummel and 
beat his client’s ego into shape, ventilate 
his prejudices and shake out his superi- 
ority until the client was and behaved 
like a warm and friendly human being. 

Unsparing use of the home truth is one 
of the tools of a public relations advisor. 
It is one of his jobs to keep his client from 
making mistakes, from losing friends and 
alienating people, from stupid or selfish 
or shortsighted behavior. 

But the very public relations man who 
makes such valeting his full time job too 
often comes to have contempt for his 
hero. Familiarity, often breeds something 
of the kind. Knowing all his client’s faults, 
the public relations man is likely to forget 
the virtues he is hired to develop in the 
first place. And, in the course of his rough 
currycombing the public relations man 
himself sometimes behaves like the very 
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ing. 

cael of this, some public relations 
men protest there is no way to do an 
honest job without bare knuckles. They 
will point out that there is very little real 
accomplishment ever achieved without 
stepping on a few toes. The hard task 
master and the stern disciplinarian are 
never popular but that is what the client 
needs, and the counselor on public rela- 
tions must be ready to sacrifice his own 
popularity for the sake of keeping his 
client in good shape. 


Loved, but Useless 


They will point to any number of ami- 
able, genial, universally loved characters 
who are useless to their clients as public 
relations men simply because they are too 
soft and easy-going to press a point, to 
insist on anything, to stand up for prin- 
ciple even if it means bringing the client 
sharply to task. Sure, they keep their 
jobs; but they don’t do a job. 

The official gadfly. That is what a pub- 
lic relations man must be in their opinion. 

And, I think we must agree, there is a 
sense in which they are right. But it is 
certainly an ambiguous position. It means 
that they are saying that their clients 
must do as they say, not as they do. They 
are wide open to the charge that they do 
not practice what they preach and it is no 
help to plead that the job won’t let them. 
Physician, heal thyself! 

What is the answer to such a dilemma? 
Frankly, it is a problem which worried 
me for some time and caused me to do 
some thinking. I would like to offer a few 
of my conclusions for what they may be 
worth, and I would be very interested in 
comparing these notes with any that 
others may have to offer. 

One of the best statements of this prob- 
lem may be found in an editorial in the 
April, 1946, issue of THE Pusiic RELA- 
TIONS JOURNAL. That editorial points out 
that “one attribute apparently common 
to all who follow the public relations 
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calling is a critical attitude.” The fact is 
brought out that this critical attitude of- 
ten produces constructive results—for a 
while. The client adopts all the sugges- 
tions that are made, heeds the criticisms 
wntil nearly complete reform ocurs. Then 
the public relations critic, having fallen 
into the habit of criticism and enjoying 
the flavor, finds he can’t leave the stuff 
alone. He gets used to having all his ideas 
adopted, his criticisms accepted and the 
day comes when he is no longer heeded as 
he once was. And he falls into a ditch. 

“He finds himself in difficulty on sev- 
eral fronts,” says the editorial. ““He be- 
comes resentful and critical . . . his critical 
attitude has clouded his vision and built 
up in him a false sense of his own im- 
portance.” 

So it is not enough to make it stick. 
You've also got to make them like it! 


No Job for **Yes Men” 


How to do this? We agree that a yes- 
man is useless in public relations. It is a 
public relations man’s job to needle and 
agitate and stimulate. He must reflect a 
critical view. Often he has to get people 
to do things they do not want to do and 
have no intention of doing if they can 
avoid it. And he can’t let them off the 
hook. He has to bear down on them until 
they perform. And it often seems there is 
no way to do this that is easy and pleas- 
ant. 

Yet, unless the treatment can be made 
relatively painless, the patient is likely to 
refuse the treatment. Our tooth aches 
often disappear in the dentist’s waiting 
room. Or the dentist will drill and pound 
away at the worst of the trouble and we 
will go away without having the whole job 
done, feeling we have had enough. Some- 
times the public relations man is in the 
same situation as the dentist when the 
patient’s tooth doesn’t hurt any longer. 

On the other hand much of the work of 
a public relations man is preventive rather 
than curative. No self-respecting worker 
will accept a white-wash job. It is useless 
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to lock the door after the horse is stolen. 
It is better to prevent the fire than put it 
out once it has started. 

So the problem is one of persuading the 
patient to take his medicine, making the 
medicine taste as pleasant as possible, 
persuading, cajoling, and admonishing. 

The platitudes that we are obliged to 
use in our work often lack forcefulness 
simply because they are obvious and 
familiar. We forget the truth that a plati- 
tude enshrines. This is particularly true 
of the aphorisms that are peddled by the 
public relations advisor. All that he has 
to say simmers down essentially to the 
Golden Rule. Life is like a reciprocal 
trade agreement, and I wonder if the an- 
swer to the dilemma my friend faces does 
not lie in that fact. 


The Rule Is Golden 


All of us are treated by others in 
pretty much the same way that we are 
treating them. If the public relations man 
is a ruthless critic he can only expect to 
be ruthlessly criticized. If he feels he can- 
not avoid being a ruthless critic, then he 
must be prepared to take it in return. And 
there is where the real strength and cour- 
age is demanded. 

After all, there is no reason for anyone 
to think he is infailibly right all the time. 
He might be wrong. And he ought to make 
allowances for that possibility. Therefore, 
when he gets on the receiving end of a 
withering blast of criticism, the thing for 
him to do is to stand up under it the same 
way he expects of his client. If he is really 
as tough as he thinks he is, he can take it. 

What we need is the toughness of fiber 
to accept criticism without rancor or re- 
sentment and the spiritual humility to 
allow that the criticism may be justified. 

It seems to me that such a policy will, 
in the long run, win friendship and re- 
spect even when a man is in an unpopular 
position. What is really in a man’s heart, 
his real intentions, are perceived by 
others whatever he may say or do, what- 
ever mistakes he may make. As Emerson 


is so often quoted regarding the youn 
man who interviewed him: “What yo 
are speaks to me so loudly I cannot hex 
what you say.” 

In the rough and tough, hell-for-leathe; 
enthusiasm of trying to get a job done; 
man may, without intending to, rig 
roughshod over others’ feelings. If he js 
genuinely and sincerely intent on his job, 
he will not mind if his own feelings ge 
punched a bit in return. The fatal things 
bad intention. If you intend to hurt ap. 
other’s feelings you can expect a retum 
of hatred equal to yours in the bad inten. 
tion. The right kind of spiritual humility 
involves no loss of dignity or forcefulness 
To the contrary. Only a man who has this 
humility can get away with doing the 
kind of thing a public relations man—or 
any man who fights for principle—has to 
do. Without this humility, when false 
pride or self conceit are in the background 
he will make enemies and breed hatred. 
That can hardly be called public rela- 
tions! 


Honorable Intentions; Humility 


So it is my thought that a man does not 
need to sacrifice any of his principles. He 
can be as blunt and unsparing as neces- 
sary, provided he remembers that he can 
be wrong, provided his intentions are 
really honorable, provided he preserves a 
deep and fundamental respect for the per- 
sonalities of others, their feelings and de- 
sires. If he has this humility and real love 
for others, they will sense that fact. They 
will not resent his bluntness. 

But others will quickly sense it if the 
humility is not there. And that is why! 
think the basic thing is the fundamental 
attitude, the spirit in which a public rela- 
tions man does his work. If his attitude is 
one of fault-finding rather than construc- 
tive criticism, he will be hated. And it is 
only silly vanity that prompts a man to 
start finding fault when he feels unap- 
preciated. 

In the words of the editorial mentioned 
above: “Many an otherwise able public 
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relations worker digs his own grave with 
his critical attitude. He develops the 
habit of looking for what’s wrong, not for 
what's right. At first his criticisms are un- 
conscious, and thus unexpressed. But 
with the passing of time, they come to the 
surface and find pointed expression. Then 
the fat’s in the fire. Like begets like. He in 
turn is criticized, and he grows resentful. 
And from that point on his usefulness 
wanes. 

I don’t think that editorial brings out 
clearly enough how easy it is for anyone 
who is a professional critic to slip into 
that attitude. Because it is so easy to for- 
get we can be wrong we are always in dan- 
ger of beginning to think we are unfal- 
lible. And that is when our usefulness 
ends. Because this is so important a fac- 
tor, one permeating the whole intimate 
relationship between client and advisor 
and between the advisor and the staff 
executives whom he must win over to his 
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public relations program, I think it is one 
that rates top priority in our hearts and 
minds. 

In a desperate world and a time of 
crisis we are called upon to be crusaders. 
We have to fight the fires of a burning 
world and we cannot afford to relax into 
amiable and easy going uselessness. We 
ourselves must be on fire with enthusiasm 
and faith in our principles; but, in that 
zeal, it is equally important that we be 
not proud. 

“A man who can see shortcomings and 
bad judgment in his superiors and yet 
keep sweet and helpful in working with 
and for them is the one who is in demand 
in public relations,” says the editorial. 
“There is no place for the critic, the 
know-it-all, the one with the superiority 
complex”’. 

That is the heart of the matter. And, 
in my opinion, it is the answer to our 
dilemma. 


NEWS IN ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 20) 


John W. Elwood, general manager of 
Station KPO and NBC in San Francisco. 
Since that time the writer, Miss Ina 
Stephenson, has been given free rein in 
selecting the advertisements for broad- 
cast. 

Miss Stephenson is a veteran working 
newswoman who claims she knows next to 
nothing about the technicalities of adver- 
tising and she picks her copy by city 
desk standards. Ads telling the story of 
new developments in business and indus- 
try score the most often on the program, 
but also included are many institutional 
and educational advertisements. 

From its inception more than four 


years ago, “News in Advertising” has 
been praised by scores of advertising and 
sales executives for its work in increasing 
the public’s respect for and confidence in 
sound and intelligent advertising. This 
year the program brought NBC and KPO 
an award from the Advertising Associa- 
tion of the West for “distinguished serv- 
ice to advertising and business in inter- 
preting the American way of life.” 

But “News in Advertising’s” greatest 
accolade is the recurrent reaction of the 
average person on hearing the program 
for the first time: “I didn’t know adver- 
tising was so interesting.” 


“When wealth is lost, nothing is lost ; when health is lost, 
something is lost; when character is lost, all is lost!”— 
UnkNown, Motto on the wall of a school in Germany. 
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The Treasurer Reports 


By HARVEY HUMPHREY 


Treasurer, California Land Title Association, Los Angeles 


OLLOWING, ARE THE RESULTS of a sur- 

vey conducted by a psychology class 
at the University of Wisconsin: If you 
live to be 70 or over, chances are that you 
will spend at least 20 years asleep. Two 
hours of your life will be taken signing 
the pay checks for the 20 solid years of 
work you will do. Golf, bowling, hiking or 
African Dominoes will probably take up 
some of the 7 years you allow for sports 
of all kinds. For 5 vears you will shave 
and dress and 5 months will be spent in 
tying your shoes. Of the 614,100 hours 
in your lifetime, a few over 4,000 are 
allowed for playing cards. For 7 years 
you will go to the movies, theatre, fights, 
or other amusements. Another year will 
be spent on the telephone. For 24 years 
you will sit at a table, eating, and for an- 
other 24 years you will smoke or chew 


EDITOR’S NOTE—For 16 years HARVEY 
HUMPHREY has served as Treasurer of the 
California Land Title Association—trade as- 
sociation for the title companies of this state. 
Back in the thirties Mr. Humphrey decided 
that the reading of the usual financial report 
was a presentation too deadly to inflict on 
any group. He cast about for a way to pre- 
sent his report so that convention delegates 
would be willing to listen to the story of the 
financial condition of their association. How 
successful he has been was indicated at the 
40th Annual Convention of the Association, 
at Feather River Inn last month, when not 
only every convention delegate was in at- 
tendance to hear his report, but the wives 
of the delegates as well. 

In presenting this unusual report figures 
have been omitted, except where they tie in 
directly with the Treasurer’s accompanying 
remarks. An interesting sidelight occurred in 
connection with the election of officers at the 
close of the Feather River meeting. When 
nominations for the office of Treasurer were 
called for, a delegate arose and, on being 
recognized, said, move,” and sat down. 
The convention delegates shouted, “I sec- 
ond,” and, for the first time on record, an 
officer of the association was elected without 
the mention of his name. 
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gum. The 70-year span includes 3 years 
of waiting and 30 hours annually jus 
looking into mirrors and, just for the ree. 
ord, you are allowed 4 hours each year 
for wiping your nose. 

This survey does not indicate how 
many hours you will sit in conventions 
and listen to reports such as this one but 
just relax for here is another 20 minutes 
shot, as you hear the financial report for 
1946-47. 

First, the Association’s REGULAR Ac- 
couNT. This covers the time from July 1, 
1946 to June 1, 1947. And speaking of 
time, an elderly man came to Col. E. 0. 
Thompson, a Texas railway man and a 
veteran of both World Wars, and asked 
him to “talk to” his son. “You were his 
commanding officer,” said the man, “so 
maybe you can get him to settle down and 
go to work.” Col. Thompson said he 
would be glad to see the boy, but sug. 
gested that he probably just needed a 
little more time for adjustment to civilian 
life. “More time!” said the father. “Jeep- 
ers Creepers! He served in the first World 
War.” 

We lead off with Receipts or Income. It 
has been truly said that many a rich 
man’s son turns out to be an income-poop. 

RECEIPTS OR INCOME 


Cash in Bank, July 1, 1946. $0,000.00 
1946-47 Assessments Received . $00,000.00 
Reimbursed for 

Traveling Expense $0,000.00 
Sale of Forms $000.00 


If I get going so fast that you become 
confused just speak up. Nothing is so 
trying. A Reno parson tells of a timid and 
nervous cow-puncher who brought his 
demure young lady friend to the Hitching 
Post Church for matrimonial purposes. 
At the usual place in the service he turned 
to the groom and said, “John, this is your 
lawfully wedded wife.” In the confusion 
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and excitement of the occasion, the cow- 
boy turned quickly to his newly-acquired 
pride and stammered, “Pleased to meet- 
cha!” 

Total Receipts . $00,000.00 

That’s a lot of money. What I couldn’t 
do with half of it! I’m like the Italian 
composer, Rossini, in that respect. While 
visiting France, he learned that a group 
of wealthy admirers planned to erect a 
statue in his honor. “How much will it 
cost?” he inquired. ‘‘Ten million francs!” 
he was told. Poverty-stricken at the time, 
Rossini chuckled: “How extravagant! 
For 5 million I’d stand on the pedestal 
myself!” 


Disbursements 


Now we come to the DisBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries, Office Expenses, Traveling Ex- 
penses, and speaking of traveling, a man 
boarded the New York Central at Buf- 
falo. Calling the porter, he handed him a 
five dollar bill and said, “‘Now listen care- 
fully, Sam. I have an appointment with 
the Governor in Albany tomorrow morn- 
ing at 8 am. This train passes through 
there at 4 a.m. I want you to awaken me 
and see that I get off there. Now I’m prob- 
ably the meanest, ornriest and most diffi- 
cult person in the world to awaken. I may 
swear at you, argue with you or even 
swing at you. But pay no attention, put 
me off! I may get dressed and lie right 
down again and go to sleep. In fact even 
after you push me off of the train, fully 
clothed, I may be walking in my sleep. 
But this $5.00 is for your trouble. This 
appointment means everything to me. 
Don’t fail me. Understand?” “Yassuh, 
boss, ah sho’ do!” said Sam as he pocketed 
the generous tip grinning. 

The next morning the train rolled into 
Grand Central Station in New York City 
at 8 a.m. and the man came boiling out of 
his berth, cursing the Porter bitterly. “I 
thought I told you to put me off at Al- 
bany at 4 a.m. this morning! I gave you 
$5.00 to see that I got off and you prom- 
ised not to fail me. I’ve broken my ap- 
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pointment with the Governor and I'll 
never get another. This will ruin me!” He 
raved on and every time Sam opened his 
mouth to say something he’d shut him 
up with abuse. “Listen, you black rascal, 
none of your excuses. We're getting off 
the train right now and going to the Pull- 
man Superintendent’s Office and you’re 
going to make a report, which I’m going 
to verify, and it’s gonna mean your job!” 
Sam saw there was no use to try to reason 
with the madman so, shrugging, he ac- 
companied him to the Super’s Office. Here 
the man launched into a repetition of his 
tirade — including the Superintendent, 
the Pullman Company, the New York 
Central and every person connected with 
the nation’s entire rail transportation sys- 
tem. Throughout, Sam stood by meekly. 
As the man stormed out, after signing his 
complaint, the Superintendent turned to 
the Porter and said, ‘“‘That was awful, 
Sam! Did you ever see anyone as mad in 
your life?” “Yassuh! Ah sho’ has!” 
“Who?” asked the Superintendent in 
amazement. And Sam ruefully replied, 
“De man ah put off at Albany, at fo’ 
o'clock dis mawning.”’ 
Continuing—Miscellaneous Expenses, 
Furniture, Fixtures and Library—these 
items seem to follow along in the same 
sequence as all financial reports. Figures 
and accounting are very exact sciences. 
It’s only when you get into the uncertain- 
ties of life that things are sometimes not 
as they seem. For instance, I once knew 
a guy who took a gal for a ride in his car. 
All she did was shake her head. It was 
only after 75 miles that he noticed that 
she had her nose caught in the windshield 


wiper. 
Legislation Expense Important 


Social Security and Unemployment In- 
surance, Rent, Subscriptions to the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Magazine, Telephone 
and Telegraph, Forms, Legislation. This 
last item is one of our most important. It 
represents our Executive Secretary’s ex- 
penses while at Sacramento as an ob- 
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server. Of course, you know who the most 
observant guy in history was—the his- 
torian who first noticed that Lady Godiva 
had a horse with her. 


Doesn’t Want To Leave Any Out 


Contingent Fund, A.T.A. Convention, 
Advertising, 1946 Proceedings and Cali- 
fornia Land Title Convention. We sorta 
skip through these Disbursement items; 
not because we fear questions from the 
floor but to avoid the accident of leaving 
any of ’em out. A friend of mine invited 
an old client into a taproom for a drink. 
He watched the old-timer order a beer 
and toss it down in a lightning gulp. A 
second and a third went down the hatch 
in a fraction of a second. “Do you always 
drink your beer that way?” he asked 
amazed. “Oh, yes,” replied the old man. 
“Ever since my accident.” “What acci- 
dent?” my friend asked. “Why the day 
my beer got knocked over.” 


Total Disbursements . $00,000.00 
Leaving us— 
Cash in Bank, July 1, 1947. $0,000.00 


Everyone will agree that cash in the 
bank is one of the most helpful things in 
the world. Of course other things are 
helpful too. A Sunday School teacher had 
been telling the story of Spring, and the 
miracle and growth of the Easter Lily. 
“Now children,” she said, “who can tell 
me what it is that makes the lily spring 
from this shriveled little bulb?” “God 
does it,” piped up one little lad who had 
learned his lesson well, “but fertilizer’s 
helpful too.” 

In looking over our STATEMENT OF 
ASSESSMENTS we find: 

1946-47 Assessments Levied $00,000.00 

1946-47 Assessments Collected $00,000.00 

Every dime collected without a bit of 
begging. A beggar once had the misfor- 
tune to pause at the door of an elderly 
woman who was not only overly-consci- 
entious but entirely lacked the quality of 
mercy. He asked for something to eat, 
and the woman returned to the door with 
a single slice of dry bread. “My man,” 


she said severely, handing him the bread, 
“T do not believe in begging. I do not be. 
lieve in idleness. The devil finds work for 
idle hands to do. But I am giving you this 
bread in the name of God, from whom al] 
blessings flow.” The tramp looked at the 
bread, turning it over and minutely ex. 
amining both sides, and said thought. 
fully, “Well, for Christ’s sake, lady, can't 
you put some butter on it?” 


And now for— 

ASSETS 
Cash in Bank, June 1,1947. . $0,000.00 
Deposit with United Airlines . $000.00 
Reserve Savings Account . $0,000.00 


Fifteen cents here; seventeen cents 
there. It soon adds up. A waiter was not 
so impressed with these small amounts, 
as he stood beside the table looking down 
at the small change the man had left as 
a tip. “Is that the best you can do?” he 
sneered. “No,” said the diner, “but that’s 
the best you can do.” 


War Savings Bonds . $0,000.00 


War Savings Bonds 


I think that’s a pretty good showing. I 
had a friend in the Judge Advocate’s De- 
partment during the War who was a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Bar. He told me his 
first client was a share-cropper’s widow 
who was suing an insurance company. 
The defense was ably represented by 2 
dapper city attorneys who worked in 
shifts. They put on a very impressive 
show. My friend was happy with the 
progress of the case when court recessed 
for lunch. He was therefore surprised 
when his client insisted on getting another 
lawyer to help him. “But I’m doing all 
right,” he protested. “Why do you want 
another lawyer?” “Well, I’ve been watch- 
in’ them insurance lawyers,” the woman 
said. ‘““When one of ’em is up speakin’, 
the other’n is settin’ there thinkin’. 
When you're speakin,’ by doggys, they 
ain’t nobody thinkin’.” To come back to 
the War Bonds, “By doggys, they ain't 
nobody but ’ud think that was a tidy 
sum.” 

Let’s see that Cash in Bank, June 1, 
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1947 of $0,000.00 is the same figure we 
had back in Disbursements, isn’t it? Yep, 
$0,000.00. At least we can’t be accused of 
negligence. And speaking of negligence, a 
Plumas County rancher calling on a 
neighbor was told by his wife, “Wait till 
| tell you what happened to John this 
morning. He got up as usual and went to 
the barn. He didn’t come in for breakfast, 
and when I went out to see what was 
wrong, what do you think I saw? There 
was John ahangin’ from a rafter—and not 
achore done!” 

Total Assets . $00,000.00 

Let’s see—five and seven are twelve, 
and one to carry; one and one are two and 
mb zub zub. Yep, that’s correct. Which 
reminds me of an incident which occurred 
while I was in Washington. A taxi-driver, 
whose fixed fee was 30 cents from the 
Mayflower Hotel to the Navy Dept. 
Building, received just that amount from 
a prosperous looking customer. “That’s 
correct, isn’t it?’’ the man asked, as the 
cabby stood staring at the 3 dimes in his 
hand. ‘Shore, it’s correct,’ answered the 
disgusted taxi driver, “but dammit, it 
ain't right!” Fortunately our Total As- 
sets are both correct and right. 


Public Relations 


The second part of our report covers 
our SPECIAL or PuBLic RELATIONS Ac- 
count. There are a lot of stories about 
public relations but I like the one about 
an eastern railway which recently made 
a public relations survey to find out 
whether its patrons liked the line or 
didn’t; if not, why not; and what they 
would suggest that the railroad do to ren- 
der better service. One of the question- 
naires fell into the hands of a man who 
had traveled the road for 30 years. He 
dutifully filled it out, recognizing the 
toad’s problems, admiring its sleepless 
efforts to act more the conscientious pub- 
lic servant, etc. As he finished the last 
question, he glanced at his jerky hand- 
writing, sighed heavily, gritted his teeth 
and added at the bottom, “If you can’t 
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read these answers, it’s because your 
damn train is rocking too much!” 


RECEIPTS 


As in the first report, we start with the 
same item, Receipts. And speaking of 
the same, at a Presidential inauguration 
in Washington, as dense crowds packed 
the sidewalks, preceding the parade, a 
Negro with a pushcart made his way 
along the street crying lustily, “Popcawn! 
Peanuts! Candy! Chewin’ Gum!” And 
a short distance behind him, with a shift- 
less, lazy tread, plodded a second and 
very listless vendor, mumbling “Same 
heah; same heah; same heah!” 

I hope these little asides don’t make 
you too impatient to hear the real meat of 
the report. My little nephew was a rather 
impatient little fellow. One evening when 
we were having dinner at my brother’s 
house, he yelled, banging his cup on the 
table, “Gimme some milk! Gimme some 
milk!” “Why, Dickie,’ my sister-in-law 
chided, “haven’t you any patience?” 
“Sure, I got patience,” shouted young 
Richard, “but I ain’t got no milk!” 

And as to the meat of the report, I sup- 
pose some of you heard about the long 
queue standing outside a theatre down 
east during the war, where an opera com- 
pany was playing. Noticing the line, a 
woman passer-by completely worn out 
with the chore of rationed shopping, ap- 
proached and inquired, ‘““What are all you 
people waitin’ for?” “Tales of Hoffman,” 
was the reply. “Well,” she remarked join- 
ing the procession, “that'll have to do. I 
cain’t git any other kind of meat. I don’t 
know how to cook ’em, but my old man’ll 
eat anything!” 

Cash in Bank, July 1, 1946. $0,000.00 

1946-47 Assessments Received. $00,000.00 

These assessments, of course, are 
based on a budget. A youngster was leaf- 
ing through a current magazine and after 
looking for some time at a certain adver- 
tisement, finally asked his mother, “What 
does ‘budget’ mean? Is it anything like a 
camel?” Thinking she had misunderstood 
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him, she asked him to spell the word. 
‘“‘B-u-p-G-E-T,”’ he said, carefully spelling 
it out. “It says here—See Egypt on a 
budget’.” 

Sale of Pamphlets and 


“Outlines” $0,000.00 


Total Receipts . $00,000.00 
Receipts such as these make us almost 
self-supporting. Which reminds us that 
recently an irate Seattle, Washington, 
taxpayer, in a letter to County Treasurer 
A. A. Tremper, wrote: ‘““We received our 
tax statement for $78.23 and we refuse to 
pay it. The government should be self- 

supporting and it’s time we started it.” 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries, Office Expense. I hope you'll 
understand all of these items when you 
see em in print. A teacher was taking her 
class through a zoo for first-hand obser- 
vation. Pointing to a deer, she asked little 
Johnny to identify it. When he seemed un- 
decided, she prompted helpfully. “Come, 
come, Johnny, I’m sure you know. What 
does your mother call your father?” “Aw, 
teacher, don’t gimme that stuff,” said 
tough little Johnny, “that ain’t no louse!” 


Can’t Be Left Out 


There are a lot of these items among 
the Disbursements — Rent, Telephone 
and Telegraph, Printing. Wish I could 
leave some of ‘em out and save you time 
but No Rent, No Telephone and Tele- 
graph, No Printing would mean No Dis- 
bursements. It’s something like a tribe of 
Navajo Indians which had for years re- 
pulsed all missionaries. They refused to 
change their religion or even come to the 
little church. Finally, one Padre managed 
to fill the church every Sunday. This 
padre believed in ministering to the phys- 
ical as well as the spiritual man. Every 
Sunday after services, he gave each mem- 
ber of the flock a plate of hot beans and 
a cup of coffee. For months this went on, 
and he preached to large and attentive 
audiences. One Sunday he ran out of 
beans and all he was able to give his peo- 


ple was a cup of coffee. The next Sunday 
only a third of the usual crowd showe 
up. Once again he gave nothing but coffe. 
When he rang the bell on the third Syp. 
day, one lone Navajo appeared. “Wher 
are your people?” asked the puzzle 
padre. The plain-spoken old Navajo 
answered briefly and directly, “Ugh! My 
people say, ‘No beans—no Jesus’.” 

And so, No Rent, No Telephone ang 
Telegraph, No Printing—No Disburse. 
ments. Advertising, Social Security and 
Unemployment Insurance, Miscellane. 
ous. 

All of these items make— 


Total Disbursements . . $00,000.00 
Cash in Bank, June 1, 1947 . $00,000.00 


And looking at our Statement of As. 
sessments for the Special Account, we 
find: 

Assessments Levied July 1, 1946 $00,000.00 

Assessments Collected . $00,000.00 


Total to be collected . None 


No Argument 


That’s one of the really gratifying 
things about being Treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia Land Title Association. When we 
send out statements for an Assessment, 
you always remit. There’s never any ar- 
gument nor delay. Argument by corre- 
spondence always recalls to me the inci- 
dent of the Oroville plumber who wrote 
to the Bureau of Standards in Washing. 
ton, “I find hydrocloric acid good for 
cleaning out clogged drains.” The Bureau 
wrote back, “The efficiency of hydro- 
chloric acid is indisputable, but the cor- 
rosive residue is incompatible with metal- 
lic permanence.” The plumber replied, 
“Am glad you agree.” The Bureau sent 
another note, ““We cannot assume respon- 
sibility for the production of toxic and 
noxious residue with hydrochloric acid 
and suggest the use of an alternative pro- 
cedure.” The plumber answered that he 
was highly pleased with the Bureau's 
agreement. By return mail the Bureau 
wrote, “Don’t use hydrocloric acid, you 
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sunday damphool—it eats hell out of the pipes!” Two farmers at the Sacramento Fair 
—_ But we have no such arguments with our approached a booth where little balls 
— members on assessments. No, sir! They bobbed around on top of water jets. One 
a bounce right in. tried his skill with the rifle, firing round 
Vee On entering a movie theatre a patron after round, but could not hit the bobbing 
uzaled was taken in tow by an usher who led him _ balls. “(Lemme have that gun,” said his 
a skyward, up ramp after ramp, to the floor companion and took one shot and every 
‘ 5 level of the top balcony, where he stopped __ ball dropped. As they walked away, the 
and pointed upward into the grayness. unsuccessful one shook his head in won- 
ry - “You'll find a seat up there somewhere, derment and said incredulously, “That 
— mister. This is as far up as I go. Above was terrific, Bill. But how did you do it?” 
7= this level, I get the nose-bleed.” And, with ‘Hell! It was easy,” said Bill noncha- 
lane, the reading of these two statements, lantly. “I just shot the man who was 
which make up the Treasurer’s Report for working the pumps.” And that’s the way 
00.00 1946-47, this is as far as I go, not because __ it is with the Association Office. If any- 
ail of the nose-bleed but because that’s all thing were to happen to Hazel Parker, 
00.00 there is. My appreciation to all of you for who works the pumps; all of the balls 
of As) § your cooperation in prompt payment of which we keep in the air would drop at 
it, we | assessments which has made our task once. My sincere thanks to her, not only 
easier; to President Briant Wells, Execu- as Assistant Treasurer but also as Assis- 
90,00 tive Secretary Floyd Ceriniand the Exec- tant Convention Chairman, and_ the 
00.00 utive Committee for their support; and friend of each and every one of us. A 
vie, particularly to Hazel Parker, who does hand, please, for Mrs. Parker. Thank 
all of the real work in connection with my you! 
job as Treasurer. 
ifying 
a A native of Missouri, Harvey Humphrey was educated at Central 
mae College, Fayette, Missouri, and Colorado State, Greeley, Colorado. In 
ny ar. the title business since 1924, he was Director of Advertising and Public 
eae Relations for Security Title Insurance and Guarantee Company 14 
ind: years, and Director of Public Relations and Personnel for Title Guar- 
aor antee and Trust Company for 4 years. Entering the Army Air Forces in 
shing. 1942 as a First Lieutenant, he served as Administrative Executive in 
y~ the Office of the Director of Weather, Adjutant of the Weather Wing 
cain and, for 2 years, as Public Relations O ficer of the Central Procurement 
ydro- District, Air Technical Service Command. He was separated as a Lieu- 
sai tenant Colonel. He is now in the Public Relations Division of the Title 
ow Insurance and Trust Company. Active in the Los Angeles Chapter of : 
vied, the A.C.PR., as Chairman of the Educational Committee last year, 
gee Humphrey is currently Chairman of the Advertising Committee of The 
spon- American Title Assn., an assignment he has filled in 2 previous years. 
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THE STUDY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 27) 


the profession. As for employment oppor- all the way. 
tunities for the inexperienced college It is hoped that in the near future g 
graduate the profession seems to be leading universities and colleges will of 
slightly unfavorable. However, it would a complete curriculum for the study g 
seem from some of the answers that the public relations, taught by experienc 
door opening into the field is not closed and competent instructors. 


H. LEon Snow was born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1923 and 
attended the school of journalism at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College for two years before entering the army in 1943. He 
served with the 99th Infantry Division in the European 
Theater of Operations and after discharge in 1946 he enrolled 
in the school of journalism at the University of Oklahoma. 
He expects to receive his degree in January, 1948. 
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THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 5) 


by competition. In most industries the 
measure of efficiency necessary to sur- 
vival is the productivity of workers, and 
in this age high productivity does not ob- 
tain where employees know the boss is out 
togive them a dirty deal. 

This is not to say that many phases of 
the law are not open to diverse legal in- 
terpretation and that employers will not 
honestly strive to benefit accordingly. 
But those versed in industrial relations 
know that legal benefits that vitiate 
human values simply do not pay out. And 
as to employers scheming to undermine 
their unions by precipitating elections in 
season and out, this is a course which 
most industrialists would not dare pursue 
for fear of jeopardizing their public rela- 
tions, not to say debase their internal 
relations. 

_There is no gainsaying that a revolu- 
tion has occurred. That so many unions 
should seek and employers grant “im- 


munity” to the provisions of a national 
law is evidence that something drastic 
has taken place. Because features of this 
law are unpalatable to labor is not evi- 
dence, however, that they are deleterious. 
No one would rationally maintain that 
laws can make people work happily and 
productively together. And it should be 
a comfort to Messrs. Green, Lewis and 
Murray to observe that the basic provi- 
sions of the present Act owe their exis- 
tence solely to the errors and inequities 
of a certain previous Act, not to any de 
nova effort to order our economy in the 
interests of this or that category of so- 
ciety. If the result is to return labor-man- 
agement affairs to labor and management, 
the painful process by which this has been 
achieved will be justified. Such a condi- 
tion will require, and I believe, effectively 
produce management genius and integ- 
rity in fullest measure. If it endures it will 
demand the same qualities of labor. 
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SHOWMANSHIP IN BUSINESS 


By KENNETH M. GOODE and ZENN KAUFMAN 


This pioneering book on the new importance of devices of showmans 
which have proved effective in building business reputation and sales hy 
been completely revised to suit current needs. “. . . an evening spent stu) 
ing this book may be one of the most profitable you ever spent.” —Americo; 
Business. “Lusty, rip-roaring, excellent for all. . . a ‘must’ book.”—Adveri. 
ing and Selling. 1947 Revised Edition $34 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
By GEORGE D. HALSEY, Author of “Supervising People,” etc. 


A working manual for every office and a textbook for trainees, this book 
the only recent comprehensive record of all phases of personnel work 
Drawing upon the records of scores of corporations, a life-long practitione 
here fully presents the best practice in every major activity of contemporary 
personnel operations. “. . . amazingly complete, helpful, stimulating ond 
full of practical advice and valuable practices . . . should prove an inspiro- 
tion.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. $5.00 


MUTUAL SURVIVAL 
The Goal of Unions and Management 
By E. WIGHT BAKKE, Director, Labor and Management Center, Yale University 


Leaders of management and labor will welcome the remarkably logicd 
and realistic understanding this author brings to industrial relations con- 
flicts. Here is a fresh, usable approach to ways in which labor and manage- 
ment can reconcile their aims and differences toward a common end 


“. .. well worth reading not once but several times.”—The Managemen! 
Review. $1.50 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR EVERYONE 
A Practical Handbook 
By JAMES W. ARMSTRONG, former Associate Professor of Public Speaking, 
Northwestern University 

Every businessman should be able to make a speech effectively. Here iso 
dynamic, thorough volume on all the fundamentals of speechcraft which 
the business executive will find indispensable. Here is a guide to better 
speech organization and delivery that results in maximum audience re- 
sponse. “. . . fresh and stimulating. In my opinion it is the finest work in the 


field.”—William Harrison Fetridge, Vice President, Popular Mechanics 
Magazine. $3.0 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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VIDENCE 


—THAT TOP MANAGEMENT MEN ARE 
AWARE OF THEIR P.R. RESPONSIBILITY 


OP MANAGEMENT executives—presidents, vice presidents, owners, man- 

agers—are vitally concerned with their responsibilities in the public 
relations area. This fact is made clear in an analysis of the enrollees in “Public 
Relations In Action” —the Council’s executive course in public relations. More 
than half of them occupy top management positions. Also scores of experi- 
enced public relations practitioners—directors, counselors, staff members—are 
enrolled. In “Public Relations In Action” they are finding, for the first time, 
the practical, down-to-earth public relations guidance they require. 

“Public Relations In Action” is a “problem and solution” course built 
around a hypothetical company. This company is subject to all the stresses and 
strains occurring in most enterprises. One finds public relations problems on 
every hand—and learns how best to deal with them and their counterparts 
which daily make their appearances in ones own activity. 

The course is conducted intimately and confidentially, with each individual 
enrollee, by mail. The fee is $250, and includes personal reference library (20 
bound volumes) and printed texts treating all divisions of this major manage- 


ment tool—Public Relations. To enroll, write: 


Educational Division 


American Council on Public Relations 


369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


The World’s Largest Public Relations Organization 
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are tavited 


IGHT YEARS AGO the American Council on 

Public Relations was founded—brought into be- 
ing through the vision and efforts of men representa 
tive of the thoughtful elements in top business man 
agement and public relations. 

Today Council membership is from coast to coast, 
throughout Canada, and in several foreign countries. 
It is the world’s largest public relations organization, 
[t continues—as it has since its founding—to devote 
its attention to the fundamental objectives of scientific 
research and education in public relations; to helping 
give character, stability, and dignity to this important 
held of modern management. 


Individuals in the following classifications are cor 
dially invited to membership in the Council: 

1) Top executives concerned with overall public 
relations policies; 2) Executives charged with public 
relations administration; 3) Public relations consul- 
tants, directors, assistants and staff members: 4) Pub- 
lic relations students. 


Application for membership is made by letter to the 
Board of Trustees. The applicant is provided an Infor- 
mation Return upon which to outline his qualifica- 
tions. When approved by the Board he is admitted to 
Council Membership. Annual dues, twenty-five dol- 
lars, includes twelve monthly issues of The Public 
Relations Journal. Address: 


Board of Trustees 


369 PINE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 


SOCTATL. 


